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Crusading Newspapers 


In Louisiana 


By George E. Simmons 


Professor Simmons’ article reports the part played 
by New Orleans newspapers in bringing to light 
charges of corruption against many Louisiana 
officials. The author is professor of journalism at 
Tulane University. 


RUSADING newspapers have 

rocked the throne of the regency 
that inherited the political estate of 
the late Senator Huey P. Long in 
Louisiana. Their “pertinent ques- 
tions,” a distinctive front-page de- 
vice by which they suggested and 
re-intimated daily charges of irregu- 
larities, have been answered in stead- 
ily lengthening lists of suspensions, 


dismissals, resignations and indict- 
ments of officials. The conviction of 
five persons in the first major trial 
growing out of the campaign provid- 
ed the most notable answer to these 
questions in the first three months of 
crusading. 

One who would appreciate the full 
fruition of the current editorial at- 
tack and its import must recall, of 
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course, the long conflict between 
Huey P. Long and the press, par- 
ticularly the large-city newspapers, 
of his state. It was a bitter struggle 
from which the self-styled “Kingfish” 
emerged a temporary victor but in 
which his more courageous antag- 
onists never surrendered or ceased 
firing. 

Three and one-half years after the 
Senator had been fatally shot in the 
Capitol at Baton Rouge, his political 
heirs appeared almost as firmly en- 
trenched as he had been in Septem- 
ber, 1935. The troublesome federal 
income tax suits which had been 
pending against some state leaders 
when the dictator died were settled 
without upsetting the control of the 
state government. Federal money for 
public works poured into Louisiana 
in surprising quantities. In general, 
the average citizen could detect few 
differences between the old and new 
regimes, except that the Senator’s 
successors talked less, collected and 
spent more money. State and city 
sales taxes in New Orleans reminded 
the voters daily of at least one type 
of levy which the dictator had prom- 
ised not to impose. Apathetic citi- 
zens often spoke of how the poli- 
ticians were “getting theirs,” but ex- 
pressed doubt that anything could 
be done about it. 

On June 9, 1939, the New Orleans 
States revealed that a truck belong- 
ing to Louisiana State University 
had delivered materials, fabricated 
in that institution’s workshops, for 
use in the construction of a private 
home in Jefferson Parish, near New 
Orleans. The Times-Picayune and 
the States, published by the same 
company, began to ask embarrassing 
questions about the delivery. The 
state attorney-general, acting in ac- 
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cord with the then governor, Richard 
W. Leche, ordered a hearing and 
summoned witnesses, including sev- 
eral employes and officers of the 
Times - Picayune Publishing Com- 
pany. Meanwhile, the two papers 
pressed for more information about 
the delivery of materials and about 
the scope of the prospective hear- 
ing. The governor postponed the 
hearing but hinted at a broad investi- 
gation. Meanwhile, the newspapers 
persisted in trying to interview Dr. 
James Monroe Smith, president of 
the university, and in demanding 
editorially that state officials explain 
the use of public property for pri- 
vate purposes. When Dr. Smith 
finally spoke, he disapproved the 
transaction, although the governor 
had been quoted as saying it was 
nothing “new, improper, or unusual.” 
“Pertinent quotations,” in bold type 
on front pages, compared the state- 
ments of Dr. Smith and Governor 
Leche. Not a day passed without a 
repetition on Page One of “Pertinent 
Questions” which demanded infor- 
mation from the officials. 

On June 17, the “Washington 
Merry-Go-Round” column by Drew 
Pearson and Robert Allen reported 
excerpts from affidavits charging 
corruption in the WPA in Louisiana 
and purporting to link Governor 
Leche with those accused of profit- 
ing directly by the misuse of that 
federal agency’s funds. The Shreve- 
port Journal published the column, 
June 17, but the States, which re- 
ceives it in New Orleans, held it for 
further checking. After the charges 
had been read into the record of a 
Senate committee, the Times - Pic- 
ayune, the States and the New Or- 
leans Item published the column 
under display headings, June 22. 
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The papers for that same day con- 
tained Governor Leche’s announced 
plan to resign “before the end of the 
next week” because of his health. Be- 
fore Leche could turn the office over 
to Lieutenant-Governor Earl K. 
Long, however, Dr. Smith resigned 
as president of the university, and 
shortages totaling “several hundred 
thousand dollars” were disclosed at 
that institution. He had been specu- 
lating in the grain markets, first re- 
ports indicated, and he was quoted 
later as explaining that he “had 
opened a little trading account for 
L.S.U.” 

Earl K. Long became governor 
amid the clamor over Dr. Smith’s 
disappearance and the charges that 
TLethe and others had been lax in 
puimitting the university president 
to depart. Thus began the campaign 
—a box of firecrackers was set off, 
as a New Orleans editor put it— 
which has produced sensation upon 
sensation during the latter half of 
1939. 

Several newspapers have provided 
fairly thorough coverage of routine 
“news breaks” in the series of dis- 
closures, and have supported edi- 
torially the demands for complete 
investigations. The editorial pages of 
a few Louisiana papers reflected a 
surprising interest, however, in the 
Far East, Latin America and other 
distant lands, and an equally sur- 
prising unawareness of the political 
storms over the editors’ homeland. 
Only the Times-Picayune and States 
threw the full force of their editorial 
and news columns into the campaign 
from beginning to end. Their initia- 
tive and their crusading were rec- 
ognized by other publications.’ 





1 Editor & Publisher, July 8 and 15, 1989, 
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HEN Earl K. Long’ succeed- 

ed Governor Leche, the Times- 
Picayune commended the new ex- 
ecutive’s choice of mottoes, but with- 
held any prediction of his probable 
course:* 


“Better a little with righteousness 
than great revenues without right.” 

This maxim from the Book of Prov- 
erbs is an admirably appropriate motto 
for an incoming governor of Louisiana 
at this time. We congratulate the gov- 
ernor upon its adoption. . . . No one 
in his position could make better or 
timelier promises than those [enum- 
erated]. No citizen of Louisiana can 
fairly ask for more than their fulfill- 
ment in good faith and sincerity. . . . 
Governor Long must be judged, of 
— by his deeds rather than by his 
words. 


The States, somewhat less re- 
strained than its associated morning 
paper, warned against allowing Dr. 
Smith to became the scapegoat in 
the investigation. In a front-page edi- 
torial, “Let Chips Fall,” it declared:* 
“Disclosure of official misconduct at 
Louisiana State University suggests 
that all other public institutions in 
Louisiana—the minor colleges, hos- 
pitals, asylums—should also receive 
the attention of auditors and in- 
vestigators.” 

Both papers published daily “Per- 
tinent Questions” as their favored 
device to single out individuals and 
transactions for investigation. Typi- 
ical examples were: 


Could zealous law enforcement have 
prevented the disappearance of Dr. 
James Monroe Smith? 

Why, if Governor Leche had knowl- 
edge several months ago of irregulari- 
ties at L.S.U., did he not detain Dr. 





2 “Governor Long,” when used hereafter 
in this article, refers to Earl K. Long, not 
his brother, Huey, who served as governor 
before he became senator. 

8 Times-Picayune, June 28, 1989. 

* New Orleans States, June 26, 1989. 
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Smith when he (Smith) called at the 
executive mansion to tender his res- 
ignation? 

Dr. James Monroe Smith said Tues- 
day, “I’m glad to get back. I was ill- 
advised to leave.” Who advised him? 


Despite the intensive efforts of edi- 
torial writers and the almost daily 
disclosures in the news, nearly a 
month passed before the citizenry 
seemed thoroughly aroused. By that 
time the alumni and a faculty group 
of L.S.U. had begun to demand de- 
politicalization of their school; civic 
clubs were taking up the demands for 
reform; pastors were preaching about 
the state’s, rather than the Bible’s, 
revelations. Each major development 
received extensive display in the 
campaigners’ news. 

Taking stock of the first “Eventful 
Thirty Days,” the Times-Picayune 
observed :° 


. There is a general and fervent 
hope among the good citizens of Lou- 
isiana that the evil practices will be 
fully exposed and the scandalous mess 
they have produced will be completely 
cleaned up. Thousands feel that the 
reputation and the credit of the state, 
the welfare of its people, the rehabili- 
tation of its great university—indeed 
the cause of decent, honest and efficient 
government in general — imperatively 
require that clean-up. 

Rarely has any 30-day period in any 
state’s peace-time history chronicled 
such sensational developments as those 
of the past month in Louisiana. 


Early in the campaign, the States 
and the Times-Picayune published 
on their front pages a daily “Chron- 
ology of Events,” from June to date. 
This soon grew too long to be fitted 
conveniently into the make-up, so it 
was shifted to inside pages. Then a 
list .of “Resignations of Paid Officials 
to Date” was added to each day’s 


® July 10, 1939. 
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“Pertinent Questions.” The resigna- 
tions of unpaid officials, particularly 
several members of the L.S.U. board 
of supervisors, seemed as significant 
as those of salaried officials. When 
the campaign had run slightly more 
than two months, a concise daily 
summary of the background, indict- 
ments, investigations and charges, 
resignations, suspensions, dismissals 
and other actions was used on an 
inside page.” 

Deductions (popularly known as 
“de-ducts”) from state and city em- 
ployes’ salaries, ostensibly to enrich 
the political funds of the “ins,” had 
been denounced since the rise of 
Huey P. Long to power. Now the 
papers pressed relentlessly to end 
that practice. The deductions were 
attacked as an unfair tax on worthy 
employes, a tribute exacted to keep 
“boss rule” entrenched, and a poten- 
tial source of graft for politicians 
who made no public accounting of 
the funds. On August 8, Governor 
Long was quoted as announcing that 
“no state employe has paid any ‘de- 
ducts’ since July 31,” but next day 
the Times-Picayune cited “several 
persons on state pay rolls in New 
Orleans” as authority for the state- 
ment that the deductions must be 
saved and paid later in a lump sum. 

With increasing momentum the 
reform movement spread from New 
Orleans and Baton Rouge to smaller 
cities and the rural parishes. The 
investigations included such subjects 
as the connection between officials 
and the supply companies with 
which the state did business; “ex- 
tras” and “kickbacks” on contracts 
for state buildings and furnishings; 


® The list of indictments alone had ex- 
panded to nine inches of double-column 
type in the Times-Picayune by Nov. 1, 1939. 
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pay roll “deadheads” and dual office- 
holding; “hot oil;” gambling; a tax 
reduction racket, and other evidences 
of graft, corruption and fraud. Inas- 
much as some cases involved possi- 
ble evasion of income tax laws, use 
of the mails to defraud and irregu- 
larities in the expenditure of WPA 
funds, numerous federal investi- 
gators took part in the inquiries. 


ERHAPS the most stunning 
blow in the campaign to date 
was the conviction and sentencing of 
five men on mail fraud charges grow- 
ing out of the supposed double sale 
of the furnishings in Bienville Hotel, 
New Orleans, to Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. The federal indictments 
charged that the hotel, including fur- 
niture, had been sold to the school 
and that, through a fraudulent ar- 
rangement, five men who shared in 
negotiating the deal collected $75,000 
extra by re-selling the furniture to 
the school. Those convicted were 
Seymour Weiss, hotel owner and 
former close associate of Huey P. 
Long; Dr. Smith; Monte E. Hart, 
head of an electrical company and 
member of a contracting firm which 
had done business with the state; 
Louis C. LeSage, former assistant to 
the president of Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Louisiana; and J. Emory 
Adams, nephew of Dr. Smith. The 
three defendants named first were 
sentenced to thirty months and fined 
$2,000 each; the others to one year 
and $1,000. Reporters branded the 
furniture sale the “double-dip” deal, 
and headline writers seized the term 
as a suitable short label for the long, 
involved charge. 
“Double-dip” became a popular 
expression in another phase of the 
campaign, Citing a Louisiana consti- 
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tutional provision and a state su- 
preme court ruling against dual of- 
fice-holding, the Time-Picayune and 
the States sought to examine pay 
rolls in an effort to ascertain how 
many state senators and representa- 
tives were violating the law. They 
were unable to gain immediate ac- 
cess to the necessary pay rolls, so 
the following telegram put a “Per- 
tinent Question” to each legislator: 


Please advise collect are you or have 
you within past year been employed by 
the moratorium commission or any 
other state department? This inquiry 
is being sent to all members of the leg- 
islature and we expect to publish re- 
plies thereto and names of legislators 
failing to reply. Signed, Managing Edi- 
tor, The Times-Picayune. 


Nine acknowledged having “other 
state connections; several replied 
evasively; a large majority either 
denied dual office-holding or failed 
to reply. The results, including num- 
erous caustic criticisms of the cru- 
sading papers, were published.’ 

Editorially, the Times-Picayune 
declared that dual office-holding 


goes far to explain the docility and sub- 
servience of recent legislatures to the 
executive powers that dish out the extra 
—and sometimes extra-lucrative—state 
jobs to lawgivers who “do as they are 
told.” . . . If the Times-Picayune’s 
poll reveals some of the lawgivers un- 
willing to “come clean” concerning their 
own cases, surely other ways can be 
found and must be used to bring out 
the truth and the whole truth con- 
cerning a dangerous abuse whose evil 
results are painfully apparent in Lou- 
isiana. 

This opinion was supported by 
factual reporting of waste and ex- 
travagance in the administration, 
whenever the facts could be obtained. 
The Times-Picayune displayed on its 


™ Timee-Picayune, July 28, 1939. 
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front page a federal census report 
that Louisiana’s annual cost of gov- 
ernment had increased from $27,023,- 
000 to $47,000,000 between 1932 and 
1937. Meanwhile, both papers per- 
sisted in demanding copies of public 
pay rolls and other public records. 
Citizen’s organizations and a few 
clubs made similar demands. These 
efforts to publicize the records were 
aided by a few candidates for of- 
fice who once had been allied with 
the state administration but now 
opposed that regime. This was true 
particularly with reference to State 
Senator James A. Noe and State 
Treasurer A. P. Tugwell. Both en- 
tered the gubernatorial race, but Mr. 
Tugwell withdrew and became a 
candidate for re-election as treasurer. 

Finally, the parade of the pay rolls 
began. It revealed a host of “dead- 
heads,” “double-dippers” and even 
“triple-dippers.” In a few instances 
the publications were followed by 
immediate economies. The papers 
capitalized on the news value, as well 
as the editorial significance, of such 
pay rolls. “Look Who’s on the Pay 
Roll!” a front-page box advertised 
the highway commission’s report, 
which took up four and one-half 
pages in the Times-Picayune. Rou- 
tine leads singled out, in the news, a 
few noteworthy names. Readers, in- 
vited to examine the lists and report 
“deadheads,” responded with reveal- 
ing letters, telegrams and telephone 
calls. One letter pointed out that the 
conservation department spent 
$4,500 a year in a small parish to 
collect taxes totaling about $600. 
Another charged that a state repre- 
sentative whose name appeared on 
the highway pay roll was connected 
with a company which sold supplies 
to the highway commission. 
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Publication of the pay rolls did not 
signify that the complete records of 
state and city departments had been 
opened at last for public inspection. 
Many officials persisted in obstruct- 
ing the efforts of citizens’ committees 
and the press to examine the records. 
One candidate on the state admin- 
istration ticket, explaining why some 
records had not been made public, 
said the federal grand jury had con- 
ducted secret investigations; “Why 
cannot the state administration” * do 
the same? 

“Pertinent Question” next day in 
the Times-Picayune: 


Wade Martin seeks to explain the 
hiding of public records by saying state 
officials are able to conduct secret in- 
vestigations like grand juries. What 
evidence can he give the public that 
the officials are not more interested in 
covering up than in uncovering further 


scandals? 


NVESTIGATION of an item ex- 

pended in 1937 by the Orleans 
Levee Board for “refunding opera- 
tions” brought several prominent 
names into the limelight. A memor- 
andum from the New Orleans Bureau 
of Governmental Research stated 
that the board gained $698,088.42 by 
the refunding; that approximately 71 
per cent of that saving was paid as 
a fee to Newman, Harris and Com- 
pany, a New Orleans investment 
firm; that “actually the 1937 value 
to the board of $698,088.42, to be- 
come available over several decades, 
was little, if any, more than $496,000 
in checks payable immediately to the 
company.” The huge fee had been 
paid to Newman, Harris and Com- 
pany, the bureau’s report indicated, 
despite the fact that “local and other 
investment firms are ordinarily will- 


* Times-Picayune, Oct. 26, 1989, Page 38. 
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ing to furnish considerable help on 
new issues gratis.” ° 

The refunding operations had the 
“advance approval of Richard W. 
Leche when he was governor,” the 
Times-Picayune reported from the 
board’s minutes. Also, the paper 
called attention that a “Pertinent 
Question” as to whether Abraham L. 
Shushan, after having retired as 
president of the board, participated 
in the proceeds of the deal remained 
unanswered.” It asked:" 


Will Newman, Harris and Company 
deny that Shushan got more than $200,- 
000 of the $496,000 fee? 

Was not cold cash, not checks, used 
in splitting the big fee? 

Shushan evaded reporters and re- 
mained away from the board’s meet- 
ings at which the transaction was 
immediately investigated. On August 
7, the board recommended that the 
name of “Shushan Airport” be 
changed to “New Orleans Airport.” 
At the same time it planned civil 
suits to recover at least a part of 
the refunding fee. The Orleans Air- 
port Commission approved the 
change of name.” On August 21, the 
federal grand jury in New Orleans 
indicted Shushan and four others 
on mail fraud charges in connection 
with the refunding deal. Next day 
the city’s district attorney, who had 
been prodded repeatedly to act in the 
” © Times-Picayune, Aug. 1, 1939. 

1° Times-Picayune, Aug. 8, 1989. 

11 Times-Picayune, Aug. 6, 1939. 

2 Times - Picayune, Aug. 8, 1989. Inci- 
dentally, the name “Shushan” appeared in 
so many places at the airport that the 
change could be made only at great cost. 
A reporter for the Times-Picayune ob- 
served: “The name is imprinted on door 
knobs, the entrances, four times on the base 
of each light standard, the rubber door 
mat, three times in tile on the roof, a 
plaque, the cornerstone, two tombstone-like 
markers at the entrance of the grounds, in 
six-foot-high lights flat on a hangar roof. It 


once grew in flowers in front of the air- 
port, but the flowers died.” 
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case, filed an affidavit of bribery 
charges against the same group. 

Meanwhile, significant name- 
changing elsewhere indicated prog- 
ress in the campaign. The L.S.U. 
board of supervisors adopted a pol- 
icy opposed to naming any univer- 
sity buildings for living persons and 
decided to rename the buildings 
bearing such designations. This ap- 
plied pointedly to Leche Hall, law 
building, and Smith Hall, girls’ dor- 
mitory, on the campus at Baton 
Rouge. 

Bridges and highway projects 
throughout the state bore the names 
of officials under whose administra- 
tions they had been built since the 
Huey P. Long regime. However, the 
highway commission’s chairman an- 
nounced that recently-ordered bronze 
plaques bearing Leche’s name would 
not be used, and that in the future 
the commission would not “advertise 
anybody.” * 

Reports that the investigations 
might lead to a scandal in the oil 
business were verified in August, 
when the federal grand jury in New 
Orleans indicted five persons, includ- 
ing former Governor Leche and Sey- 
mour Weiss. The two, along with 
a Texas oil operator and his com- 
pany, were charged with conspiracy 
to violate the Connally “hot oil” act; 
Weiss with income tax evasion; 
Weiss and LeSage with conspiring to 
violate the federal income tax laws. 

Front-page photographs such as 
one of Leche “after being finger- 
printed” and one of Seymour Weiss 
“after making $20,000 bond” were 
typical of the news campaign. The 
spectacle of successive arraignments 
of political leaders on criminal 


18 Times-Picayune, Aug. 16, 1989. 
4 Times-Picayune, Aug. 8, 1939. 
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charges left no reason for anyone to 
doubt the import of the investiga- 
tions. “Pertinent Questions” often 
were followed by pertinent indict- 
ments. Unanswered questions were 
reiterated with still more compelling 
evidence and arguments: 


To whom was an accounting made 
for the hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars of the “de-ducts” fund? Why had 
its remained for someone else to bring 
charges against the operator of an al- 
leged handbook next door to the New 
Orleans district attorney? When would 
public records become open to inspec- 
tion in conformity with state law? 
Would any state law enforcement offi- 
cer investigate the “hot oil” case in 
which federal indictments had been 
returned? 


The questions called names and 
specified charges in many instances. 
The accompanying revelations were 
sufficiently newsworthy in September 
to vie with the war news from Eur- 


ope for front-page space and dis- 
play. 


ORE dramatic to Louisiana 

readers than the steamer 
Bremen’s elusion of the British 
blockade was the appearance of for- 
mer Governor Leche at the state 
conservation department’s offices in 
New Orleans with a check for $11,- 
000 to pay for a yacht which pur- 
portedly had been given to him by 
friends.” After disclosure that state 


1‘ The campaign produced amusing side- 
lights. A “grapevine’’ joke was circulated 
that the missing Bremen had been found— 
in a Louisiana official’s backyard. The em- 
bezzlement of $52,955.98, confessed by the 
auditor for the state penitentiary, brought 
this comment from the New Orlean States, 
October 4: ““‘We have seen buildings stolen, 
we have seen schools stolen, we have seen 
‘de-ducts’ stolen, we have seen the le 
of Louisiana robbed in devious ways by the 
politicians, but now they have almost stolen 
our penitentiary. ... It is hard for an 
ambitious man to stand idly by and see 
the parade of loot marching on without 
joining the procession.” 
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conservation funds had been used 
to buy the “gift yacht,” embezzle- 
ment charges were filed by the Or- 
leans Parish grand jury against the 
resigned commissioner who had ap- 
proved the transaction. Also, mail 
fraud charges were filed against both 
the commissioner and Leche by the 
federal grand jury in New Orleans. 

The newspapers frequently cited 
the federal investigators’ leadership 
and accomplishment, and complained 
of the seemingly dilatory action of 
state and city officials. Major criti- 
cisms were directed at Governor 
Long, who was accused of inexcus- 
able inaction and, finally, actual ob- 
struction; at Mayor Robert S. Maes- 
tri of New Orleans, whom the news- 
papers named as the real “boss” of 
Long and the state administration; 
and at District Attorney Charles A. 
Byrne of New Orleans, who was 
charged with blocking investigations 
of evidence of gambling and tax re- 
duction rackets, as well as other vio- 
lations of the law. The charges 
against the district attorney were 
brought into the open when seven 
“revolting” members of a grand jury 
petitioned a criminal district court 
judge to have Byrne and his whole 
staff recused as legal advisers of the 
jury. The petition resulted in an 
overwhelming recall movement, tem- 
porary supersession of the district 
attorney by the state attorney-gen- 
eral, dismissal of the latter official by 
Governor Long, resignation of Byrne, 
and appointment of new officials— 
both supporters of the Long regime, 
however—to the vacated offices. 

The jurors’ revolt produced a ma- 
jor climax in the campaign and was 
interpreted editorially as proof of 
the newspapers’ charges of official 
laxness. Most outspoken in its praise 
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of the jurors was the New Orleans 
States, which declared that they 
were defending the rights of a “sore- 
ly oppressed citizenry.” It con- 
tinued:* 


Fortunately for all the people of 
Louisiana, fortunately even for the cit- 
izens of the United States, this city had 
“lying newspapers” brave enough . . . 
to face the vengeance of an entrenched 
machine, under Robert Maestri, and 
to carry the message of perfidy to the 
hustings, to shout it from the house- 
tops, to cry out for justice from the 
doors of what is supposed to be the 
temple of justice. 

Results of the campaign, in terms 
of indictments alone, were summar- 
ized by the New Orleans Item:" 
“Persons indicted, 117; companies 
indicted, 2; bills of indictment, 205.” 
The Item computed 44 indictments 
against Dr. Smith alone, and pointed 
out that other charges name “an im- 
posing personnel”: “A former gov- 
ernor, a speaker of an assembly, 
state senators, representatives, com- 
missioners, a judge, inspectors, a 
mayor, police jurors, brokers, clerks, 
department heads, political bosses, 
contractors, architects, surgeons, tax 
collectors—and many more!” 

If investigations should be stopped 
now, enough evidence of scandal and 
corruption has been revealed to keep 
the courts busy with trials for many 
months, if not years. In a sense, 
the proximity of state-wide elections 
raises a major handicap for those 
who would like to see the reform 
movement run its course. The cus- 


16 New Crleans States, Oct. 11, 1939. 
17 New Orleans Item, Oct. 29, 1939. 
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tom of vilification of candidates for 
office may lessen the effect of those 
disclosures immediately preceding the 
primary elections in January, 1940. 
Some of the revelations, although 
they will lead to judicial proceed- 
ings, may be interpreted momentar- 
ily as part of the candidates’ efforts 
to blacken their opponents. Also, the 
recency of the exposures may pre- 
vent their effect from being felt fully 
in the next elections. Even if, in the 
state primaries next January, the 
present administration should suc- 
ceed in retaining legislative and ex- 
ecutive control, an eventuality which 
seems doubtful, many of its former 
leaders and supporters will have been 
driven into political retirement. 

It is too early, also, to gauge the 
effects of the campaign upon the 
newspapers which waged it. Their 
advertising linage for the first four 
months of campaigning and their 
circulation for the year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1939, increased moder- 
ately.” Although they fared some- 
what better on the business side than 
their competitors did during the 
same period, their gains may or may 
not be attributable to factors other 
than the reform movement. Their 
prestige undoubtedly has increased 
as a result of their successful strug- 
gle, and that should be reflected 
eventually in both editorial and busi- 
ness indices. 

18 Editor & Publisher,, uy 22, Aug. 19, 
Sept. 23 and Oct. 21, 1939, linage reports; 
circulation statements in Editor @ Pub- 
lisher International Yearbook for 1939, 
compared with publishers’ sworn sta 


ments, Oct. 7 and 8, 1989, of circulation for 
the year ending Sept. 30, 1939. 








Newspaper Attitudes Toward War 


in Maine, 1914-17 


By Edwin Costrell 


- Mr. Costrell, fellow in history and international 
relations in Clark University, reports on a study 
of six Maine newspapers as a reflection of the 
state’s attitude toward American participation in 
the World War. 


N increasing number of Amer- 
icans have come to believe what 
a few years ago was maintained only 
by pacifists and radicals: that the 
United States went to war in 1917 
contrary to the popular desire and 
that it will not enter another Euro- 
pean conflict if the people have any- 
thing to say about it. Not one person, 
however, has yet produced evidence 
of a substantial character to back up 
the contention. Though unprepared 
to express an opinion as to what the 
entire nation thought in 1917, I have 
delved into the question of public 
opinion in one of the Atlantic sea- 
board states, admittedly a more 
truculent group than those of the 
Middle West and Far West, suf- 
ficiently to be able to say what was 
the popular will, as expressed in six 
newspapers, in the section of the 
country nearest to Europe. 

In ascertaining public opinion in 
Maine, I have relied on newspapers 
published in four scattered commun- 
ities, the readers of which represented 
a cross-section of rural and semi- 
urban as well as of inland and coastal 
elements." The Lewiston Evening 


1The 1910 Census gave the total popula- 
tion of Maine as less than three-quarters of 
a million. Portland, the largest city, had but 
58,571 inhabitants. Lewiston was second 


Journal, the Bangor Daily News, the 
Portland Daily Press and the Port- 
land Express-Advertiser were studied 
for the entire period of American 
neutrality; the Bangor Daily Com- 
mercial and the Daily Kennebec 
Journal (Augusta) for the state’s re- 
actions to the opening of hostilities 
and to the major crises in German- 
American relations. 

Although first news of the shots at 
Sarajevo brought a feeling of mild 
sympathy, in Maine, for Emperor 
Francis Joseph, uncle of the assassi- 
nated archduke, the state reversed 
itself when it became evident that 
war was to result and denounced him 
as a ruthless “Austrian despot,” de- 
termined “to dominate the Balkan 
peninsula” at any cost and backed by 
a still more ruthless despot in mili- 
taristic Germany. Chief responsibil- 
ity for the spreading holocaust was 
laid, however, at the door of the Ger- 
man Kaiser, who was accused of de- 
liberately waiting for the propitious 
moment “to precipitate the con- 
flict.” * 

This spontaneous anti-German re- 
action, manifested before the Allied 
with 26,247 and Bangor third with 24,803. 


Augusta, capital of the state, had but 18,211 
inhabitants. 


2 Lewiston Evening Journal, July 29, 1914. 
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and German propaganda machines 
began to operate and before the cut- 
ting of Germany’s cable to the United 
States, was soon intensified by the 
violation of Belgian’s neutrality, 
which sent Maine newspapers into 
the campaign for rushing aid to the 
afflicted nation and caused their edi- 
torial writers unrestrainedly to attack 
the Kaiser and to demand the hum- 
bling of the Central Powers. 

Yet the state favored strict neu- 
trality. It wanted none of the Euro- 
pean war and breathed satisfaction at 
America’s geographic isolation. Elo- 
quent was a front-page cartoon in the 
Lewiston Evening Journal on the day 
before the opening of hostilities * 
which showed Uncle Sam, who had 
been observing the war clouds over 
Europe, looking back over his 
shoulder and remarking, with a smile, 
“Seems good to be just a bystander.” 
Other Maine papers thought so too, 
and they warned those who might be 
otherwise inclined to let America re- 
main a bystander. 

Strict neutrality was interpreted 
throughout the war to mean, how- 
ever, that unofficial expressions of 
opinion in favor of the Allies and 
other pro-Allied manifestations were 
still in order. Maine almost unani- 
mously opposed any move to impose 
an embargo on the shipment of muni- 
tions and supplies, curtailment of 
which would have hurt the Allies; its 
newspapers conducted a campaign 
against hyphenated Americanism 
which, symptomatic of increased 
nationalism, directed itself almost 
entirely against German-American 
organizations; they accused the pro- 
Germans of unneutral acts while 
largely passing over pro-Allied activ- 





* July 27, 1914. 
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ities; and, although demanding uni- 
versal respect for the rights of the 
United States, they took great care to 
distinguish between human and prop- 
erty rights, more or less overlooking 
British injury to American commerce 
in the face of German destruction of 
American lives. Maine was for neu- 
trality, then, in but a narrow, legalis- 
tic sense and gave free rein to that 
unneutrality in thought which Presi- 
dent Wilson, in contrast to the pres- 
ent chief executive, at first implored 
the nation to avoid. 


HE violent anti-German virus in- 
jected by the invasion of Belgium 
did not last long, and a tinge of 
skepticism soon appeared in the 
state’s approach to Allied accounts of 
the war. Attacks on the Central 
Powers largely disappeared. Atrocity 
stories came to be known, frequently, 
as “bogie” stories. In addition the 
German case was examined, German 
merits were recalled and Allied faults 
were uncovered. The change, an in- 
evitable rebound from the original 
extreme anti-German feeling, was 
facilitated by the British blockade of 
neutral ports and German-American 
charges of unfairness. 
Concomitantly with this decline in 
anti-Germanism came a growing in- 
difference to the war. Unending news- 
paper streamers had inured Maine to 
the news of death and destruction 
and horror 3,000 miles removed. In 
September only the state elections 
and in October only the World Series 
had been able to displace the war 
from the leading position on the front 
page, but by December 1 each paper, 
while it had war news on the front 
page, also had “lots of other things 
there and frequently matters given 
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much greater display.” ‘ By the end 
of March a positive sense of boredom 
had set in, and a front-page cartoon 
entitled “It’s All in Getting Used to a 
Thing” depicted the globe yawning 
before a bulletin board concerned 
with enormous war casualties and 
drawling, “Ho hum! I'll be glad when 
the baseball season opens and some- 
thing is doing.” * 

But the state saw, with a jolt, that 
something really was doing when, in 
short order, waves from the tor- 
pedoing of the British liner Lusitania, 
in which hundreds of passengers, in- 
cluding 128 Americans, had lost their 
lives, began to pound against Maine’s 
rock-bound coast. Baseball, politics, 
the glories of spring—all were for- 
gotten, and editorial writers shifted 
the spotlight to the Teutonic villain 
who had suddenly appeared. At- 
tempts of German sympathizers to 
minimize German guilt by referring 
to the warning Ambassador Bern- 
storff had advertised just prior to the 
Lusitania’s sailing served only to ex- 
acerbate the existent anger. “That 
warning in and of itself was but the 
insult preceding the injury it pre- 
dicted,” declared one paper. “...That 
‘warning’ was on a par with other 
acts that illustrate the contempt in 
which Germany holds the rights of 
neutrals. It tends to show how un- 
bearable would be her arrogance 
should she win in the war she has so 
ruthlessly forced upon the world.” ° 
Indignation was further stimulated 
by the British government’s publish- 
ing, at this time, a report on German 
atrocities which had been submitted 
by James Bryce, noted British 

* Portland Daily Press, Dec. 1, 1914. 


5 Lewiston Evening Journal, March 25, 
191 
6 


§. 
Portland Express-Advertiser, May 8, 
1915. 
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authority on American politics, and 
six other prominent men. 

But however intense might be 
Maine’s anger over the torpedoing, it 
did not want the United States to 
rush into war. Just as throughout the 
nation only a few newspapers de- 
clared themselves for war immediate- 
ly after the disaster,’ so in Maine 
only a few groups favored such a 
course. Of the six Maine newspapers 
here examined, not one wanted war 
immediately. Said the Lewiston Eve- 
ning Journal, the most pacific of the 
lot, which conducted a veritable anti- 
war campaign and blamed British 
neglect almost as much as Teutonic 
submarine activity for the tragedy: 


War with Germany is as unthinkable 
in reason as it is easily conceivable in 
emotion. . . . Let David use his sling at 
the divine moment but recall that 
David’s psalms are more effective than 
Goliath’s conceit.* 


So far as Maine could see, that “di- 
vine moment” was still far off. 

Yet all six papers wanted some sort 
of action against “Kaiserism.” The 
Lewiston Evening Journal recom- 
mended that it be international ac- 
tion and that the crisis be the occa- 
sion for federating all the nations of 
the world into the Hague organiza- 
tion and for establishing a powerful 
international police force.’ Several 
papers, not excluding the Journal, 
had a quite modern faith in unilateral 
measures falling short of war, such as 


7 “It is a singular thing that while a few 
people on the Eastern seaboard were 
clamoring for war, a careful examination 
of the editorials showed that out of 1,000 
compiled by telegraph in the three days 
after the Lusitania was sunk in May, 1915, 
less than one-half indicated a belief that 
war should be declared.”’ David Lawrence, 
The True Story of Woodrow Wilson (New 
York, 1924), p. 197. 

8 May 12, 1915. 

® May 10, 1915; and the six editorials of 
May 12, 1915. 
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the seizure of interned German ships, 
the moral isolation of Germany and 
so on. For the most part they sug- 
gested no specific measures. Occa- 
sionally they lapsed into warlike 
moods. They all approved Wilson’s 
sharp note of May 13, and only two 
of them” praised his too-proud-to- 
fight speech of May 10, which later 
was to be used so frequently in criti- 
cism of the Administration’s foreign 
policy. 

Seemingly the papers were biding 
their time, waiting to see what con- 
cessions Germany would be willing to 
offer. When, at the end of May, Ger- 
many in effect rejected the Presi- 
dent’s statement of the issues, they 
quickly increased their belligerency. 
“Germany must understand that if 
she continues assassinating our citi- 
zens,” said the Bangor Daily News 
“we are not so cowardly nor so di- 
vided that we will not fight.” “ The 
Portland Daily Press declared the 
President now could only take action 
more strenuous than the sending of 
notes, first severing all diplomatic re- 
lations, then invoking reprisals such 
as “the seizing of German steamers 
interned in our ports.” The Portland 
Express-Advertiser also looked for- 
ward to severance of diplomatic re- 
lations, but emphasized that this did 
not “necessarily” mean war.” When 


1° Bangor Daily Commercial and Lewiston 
Evening Journal. 

1 June 5, 1915. 

32 June 1, 1915. 

13 June 8, 1915. 

Count Bernstorff, the German ambassa- 
dor during the war years, has said (My 
Three Years in America [New York, 1920]. 
p. 151) that if President Wilson had acted 
at this time public opinion would have been 
more solidly behind him “than it was later, 
at the time of the final breach.” Perhaps 
this was true for the nation as a whole; yet, 
while «or anger was truly intense in 
Maine, the people apparently had not yet 
come to the point of activity favoring war, 
although they did want reprisals that might 
have produced it. 
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the Administration, a few days later, 
dispatched its second Lusitania note, 
the severity of which caused Secre- 
tary of State Bryan to resign, there- 
by bringing newspaper condemnation 
of his policy to a climax, newspaper 
comments did not look upon its 
wording as at all too firm. Two pa- 
pers “ were disappointed, indeed, be- 
cause it did not prove so strong as 
they had expected. 

Maine might be, as one editorial 
writer expressed it, for the golden 
mean “between Bryan’s extreme and 
Roosevelt’s,” * but it was moving 
rapidly toward the fiery colonel’s. Be- 
fore the end of July, after Wilson had 
dispatched his third Lusitania note, 
which was enthusiastically approved 
in all parts of the state, the two Port- 
land dailies were actually to declare 
themselves flatly for war unless Ger- 
many yielded to American demands. 
The Portland Ezpress-Advertiser 
even said there would be no yielding 
and advised the President to plan for 
hostilities.” 


FTER reaching this height, 
Maine’s belligerency during the 
next four weeks steadily subsided, 
and some attention was given to Brit- 
ish infractions of international law, 
overlooked in the excitement attend- 
ing the Lusitania crisis. But there re- 
mained an underlying hatred of Ger- 
many which needed but slight stimu- 
lation to become an overpowering 
war fever. 

That stimulation was not slow in 
coming, nor mild in character. On 
August 19, 1915, the British liner 
Arabic was sent to the bottom, two 

144 Portland Eapress-Advertiser and Ban- 


gor Daily News. 
15 Lewiston Evening Journal, June 18, 


1915. 
1 July 24, 1915. 
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American citizens dying in the dis- 
aster. The Lewiston Evening Journal 
came to the verge of proclaiming the 
“divine moment” at hand: 


No more diplomatic notes, no more 
protests! These have been exhausted. 
With rare patience the President has 
waited. If facts indicate that Germany 
has sunk an unarmed ship bound for 
our shores with loss of life of American 
citizens, there is but one alternative. 

Newspapers are not, however, the 
vehicles for declarations of war. That 
rests with the President and his ad- 
visers—the administration and the peo- 


. . If Germany torpedoed the Arabic 
without warning, when bound to neu- 
tral shores, then the nation must decide 
@ very grave question, right speedily.” 
But in the next breath, answering 

the question, “What shall we do 
about it?” the Journal modified its 
tone slightly: “Get busier sending 
munitions to the Allies and helping to 
turn . . . defeat into conquering vic- 
tory of Justice and Right.” “ 

The other newspapers took posi- 
tions about equally strong, and there 
was virtually unanimous demand for 
immediate severance of diplomatic 
relations. Furthermore, although it 
was emphasized throughout the war 
that such action did not “necessarily” 
mean war, readiness for this final step 
was clearly implied in some cases. 

Maine was to continue to bristle 
for some time after the Arabic sink- 
ing, owing largely to what was called 
Germany’s defiant manner, but once 
again time softened passions that tor- 
pedoes had aroused. Despite occa- 
sional darts at the Administration for 
failing to take vigorous action, the 
dominant sentiment in September 
was decidedly pacific. Such irritation 
with Germany as did prevail during 


7 Aug. 21, 1915. 
Ibid. 


Journalism Quarterly 


that month—and the opposition to 
war must not be taken to indicate it 
was not considerable — stemmed 
largely from the activities of German 
agents in the United States. The 
Bangor Daily News on September 1 
spoke of “making up with Ger- 
many” and said her “manifestations 
of friendliness [had] brought a 
thrill of pleasure to every genuine 
American.” ” On September 15, the 
Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, holding its twenty-first con- 
vention, adopted a strong resolution 
at Skowhegan in favor of “President 
Wilson’s peace policy” and expressed 
its “gratitude for his efforts to pre- 
vent our beloved country from be- 
coming involved in war.” ” When the 
German government yielded finally 
in the first week of October, even the 
usually intractable Portland Daily 
Press decided to consider the incident 
at an end, taking time to point out 
that it was “an example of what can 
be accomplished by firmness as op- 
posed to the vacillating policy that 

. prevailed during the administra- 
tion of the foreign office under Secre- 
tary Bryan...” 

As winter approached, anti-Ger- 
manism declined further. The state 
became indifferent to the war, ex- 
pressed relief the United States had 
escaped involvement and acquired a 
deep sense of satisfaction with Amer- 
ican institutions, American pacifism 
and American prosperity. Renewed 
determination to remain aloof from 
the struggle manifested itself, and 


1° See also issue of Sept. 2, 1915. 

* Portland Express-Advertiser, Sept. 15, 
1915 

Ee Oct. 6, 1915. As a matter of fact, acti 
totalling out of character, the Portlan 
Daily Press a month earlier already had 
exulted over German concessions. The usual 
eEing. Bee a German promises was 

Sept. 8, 1915. 
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there appeared a tendency to thank 
the Administration for a policy of 
peace and non-entanglement. 


There was a time when many of us 

deplored our official silence on the many 
infractions of the laws of humanity 
openly practiced during the war. We 
were moved to protest. To have done 
so might have relieved our feelings, 
but it can have done no good. . 
Our work has been quiet, and perhaps 
humdrum, certainly without the the- 
atrical flare of warfare. But it is a 
work in which we can take more and 
more pride. We have kept our heads 
when all the rest had gone mad. And 
our example will speed their return to 
health when the fit has passed.” 

Only the execution of Edith 
Cavell, the English nurse who had 
helped British and Belgian prisoners 
escape, near the end of October, the 
torpedoing of the [Italian liner An- 
7048 Journal Quart. Four Blk 
cona by an Austrian submarine on 
November 9 and the sinking of the 
British liner Persia nearly two 
months later ruffled the editorial ire 
to a significant extent, and none of 
these incidents sufficed to destroy 
the general calm which prevailed. It 
was even possible for a German-born 
professor to obtain “an attentive, if 
not sympathetic audience” for a fiery 
pro-German talk at a Colby College 
reunion.” 


PRING brought with it a differ- 
ent atmosphere. On March 24, 
the French liner Sussex was tor- 
pedoed; about eighty were killed and 
many others, including Americans, 
injured. The reaction was not instan- 
taneous, but it was nonetheless un- 
mistakable. Only the Portland Daily 
Press showed immediate concern, re- 
verting to its favorite pastime of at- 


2 Portland Express-Advertiser, Nov. 26, 
1915. 
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tacking the Administration’s foreign 
policy “ and then declaring that the 
issue was clear: either the United 
States would back down or take ac- 
tion that would command the world’s 
respect.” On April 5 the Bangor 
Daily News gave vent to its emotions 
and demanded cutting off relations if 
the fullest apology and reparation 
were not offered. Finally, on April 15, 
the Portland Ezpress-Advertiser, 
which had charged there was no ex- 
cuse for the sensational manner in 
which Washington handled the Persia 
sinking,” declared that the United 
States must break off relations or ac- 
knowledge that the President was 
“playing for the effect at home.” 
When Wilson, after the Germans 
had, in effect, denied the torpedoing, 
sent a note of protest which threat- 
ened severance of all diplomatic rela- 
tions with the German Empire unless 
its methods of submarine warfare 
were changed immediately, Maine 
voiced general approval of the step 
and looked forward to the possibility 
of an American declaration of war in 
the traditionally critical month of 
April. One paper thought the occa- 
sion appropriate for an appeal to 
jingoistic patriotism and practically 
issued a call to arms.” Another criti- 
cized the President for not having 
prepared the country during the 
period since August, 1914.” A third 
wanted relations severed and noted 
that, while such action did not neces- 


*s Portland Daily Press, Feb. 11, 1916. 
During this period, too, anti-jingoist senti- 
ment was strong, as indicated, for instance, 
by a resolution of the State Grange inst 
military training in the colleges and high 
schools. Reported in Portland Express-Ad- 
vertiser, Dec. 21, 1915. 

24 March 27, 1916. 

25 March 29, 1916. 

2% Jan. 8, 1916. 

2 Portland Ezpress-Advertiser, April 20, 


1916. 
% Portland Daily Press, April 22, 1916. 
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sarily mean war, “a break with Ger- 
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many would be fraught with greater 
peril than usual.” ” 

But Germany’s reply was con- 
ciliatory, and the cries of jingoists 
once again fell on deaf ears. Yet it 
is notable that Maine turned from 
thoughts of war with more reluctance 
than had been the case in the past. 
In the editorials of the Portland 
Daily Press, as a matter of fact, there 
seemed to run a faint tone of regret 
that a break had been forestalled. No 
one, apparently, thought the air 
greatly cleared or the submarine is- 
sue at an end; the feeling was that an 
impending break simply had been 
postponed. But that it had been post- 
poned only few questioned.” 

The months that followed repre- 
sented a sort of interlude, in which, 
with the presidential campaign 
under way, politics badly discolored 
the editorial page; but, after Wilson 
had finally won re-election, sobriety 
returned and talk of peace swept the 
nation more than at any other time 
since the beginning of the war. 
Rumors that Wilson might offer to 
mediate floated about and, in Maine 
at least, met little opposition. 

But it was from Germany rather 
than the United States that the first 
step towards peace was to come. On 
December 12 the German govern- 
ment addressed a note to the neutral 
powers for transmission to the Allies 
which embodied the first formal 
peace proposal of the war. Whatever 
might have been Maine’s reaction to 
a mediation offer by the President at 
this time, few tears of joy greeted the 





** Bangor Daily News, April 20, 1916, and 
April 27, 1916. 

* It was questioned, apparently, by the 
Daily Kennebec Journal, which attacked the 
tr (quoted in Bangor Daily News, May 6, 








German proposition. Its tone, accord- 
ing to a newspaper which spoke forth 
at the very first opportunity, “sound- 
ed like the statement of a victorious 
nation ready to discuss peace upon 
terms to be dictated by it.” " Another 
paper said the very suggestion of 
peace from the Teutonic powers was 
reason for hope but branded the pro- 
posal as insincere, unacceptable and 
perhaps inspired solely by a desire to 
quiet the peace element in Ger- 
many.” One daily, however, thought 
the Allies should take the proposal of 
a peace conference seriously, heartily 
approved Germany’s hint she might 
be willing to have the parley evolve 
“into an internationalism at the 
Hague,” and expressed fear that re- 
fusal by the Allies to take up the of- 
fer might place them in an awkward 
position.” 

The President’s mediation offer, 
finally made on December 18, ob- 
viously was injured by this prior pro- 
posal of the German government, 
which was able to interpret Wilson’s 
move partly as an endorsement of its 
own peace effort. Despite this, the 
mediation offer seems on the whole to 
have been favorably, if unenthusias- 
tically, received in Maine. While the 
Portland papers said it would please 
and strengthen the Germans and 
therefore embarrass and antagonize 
the Allies,“ an inland paper which 
had made no comment whatever on 
the German proposition indicated its 





% Portland Express-Advertiser, Dec. 13, 


1916. 

% Portland Daily Press, Dec. 18, 1916, and 
Dec. 16, 1916. Another editorial in the latter 
issue said, however, that the Allies could 
not well refuse to listen to this proffer of 


ce. 
ar) Lewiston Evening Journal, Dec. 16, 

1916. 
% Portland Daily Press, Dec. 22, 1916, Dec. 


25, 1916, and Dec. 28, 1916, and Portland 
Express-Advertiser, Dec. 21, 1916. 
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approval of America’s overture,” and 
one which long had proposed such 
mediation went into raptures over 
the step.” There was in the state, 
however, an underlying suspicion of 
Germany’s proposals which her 
speedy and favorable reply to Wil- 
son’s offer did anything but allay. 
One Portland daily continued to flay 
Wilson for his “idealistic essay” “ and 
it was joined by another paper in at- 
tributing Germany’s “frenzied efforts 
to arrange a peace conference” to 
signs the Central Powers were weak- 
ening.” 

While the issue of peace was thus 
being debated, Maine continued to 
berate Germany for her activities. 
The principal source of anger was the 
deportation of Belgian workmen to 
Germany, an act denounced as “bar- 
barous.” Explosions in munitions 
plants in January were another 
source of irritation. It was true, how- 
ever, that during this period Maine 
was comparatively calm, although, if 
the growing sentiment for military 
training and the less hostile attitude 
towards war meant anything, this 
calm probably overlay a deep resent- 
ment temporarily held in check. 


HE years of the World War were 
years of unending premonitions, 
and on November 10, 1916, the 
Lewiston Evening Journal, foreseeing 
a German decision to disregard inter- 
national law on the high seas, had a 
premonition that he who had kept 
the United States out of war would 
soon reverse gear. The Portland 
Daily Press, on December 23, like- 
* Bangor Daily News, Dec. 22, 1916. 
% Lewiston Evening Journal, Dec. 21, 
1916, and Dec. 22, 1916. 
* Portland Daily Press, Jan. 28, 1917, and 
Jan. 24, 1917. 


%* Bangor Daily News, Jan. 6, 1917. See 
also Portland Daily Press, Jan. 80, 1917. 
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wise anticipated renewal of intensive 
submarine warfare, and on January 
31, 1917, it said this warfare would 
begin about the last of February and 
would have for the United States “a 
most critical aspect... .” 

On the next day, February 1, it 
carried the following large double- 
deck banner: 


UNITED STATES IS FACING 
GRAVE POSSIBILITY OF WAR 
In the evening a streamer in the 

Portland LEzpress-Advertiser ad- 

vanced the story still farther: 


Break With Germany Believed 
Inevitable 

Germany had announced renewal 
of unrestricted submarine warfare. 

Maine’s editorial writers were not 
behind time in rendering their ver- 
dict: war after the first incident. The 
reader had but to flip the pages, to 
shift from the front-page headlines 
to the sober editorial-page type, to 
read the final, unqualified and in- 
stantaneous decision. As with one 
voice, three newspapers informed 
their readers that Germany had de- 
clared war on the United States. 
That, they said, was the message 
which the submarine announcement 
covering the front page was carrying 
to America. Another” let a front- 
page story which repeated Wilson’s 
final note on the Sussex affair, the so- 
called ultimatum, speak for its edi- 
torial page, and a fifth joined the 
war chorus on the next day. The “di- 
vine moment” had virtually arrived. 


Said the Lewiston Evening Jour- 
nal: 
... Germany has been at war with 
neutral nations from the date of the 
Lusitania horror. Germany now throws 


%® Bangor Daily News. 
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the mask off and practically declares 
war on United States. 


Said the Portland Daily Press: 


. . . It is virtually a declaration of 
war against the United States . . . once 
[Germany] has sunk one American ship 
engaged in the pursuits of peace, or 
killed one American citizen entitled to 
the protection of this nation under in- 
ternational law as hitherto understood 
by the civilized world, we must act. 
There can be no alternative. 


Said the Portland Express-Adver- 
tiser: 


... If any spark of our national spirit 
remains in Washington there will be 
no further parley, no more theorizing 
and idealizing but prompt and efficient 
action in defense of our own and 
heretofore unanimously acknowledged 
rights. ... 


Said the Daily Kennebec Journal: 


Not so direct and insulting as the 
present German INSTRUCTIONS to 
the United States was the utterance 
that opened hostilities in the present 
European war. 


At no other time in the history of 
the war had there been such spon- 
taneous unanimity with regard to a 
serious crisis, precipitated, in this 
case, by a mere announcement. At 
no other time had these newspapers 
said with such finality, “It is war.” 
Not one discordant note was sound- 
ed by any of the six newspapers.” 

And as the month wore on and 
March came and passed, the war 
fever continued unabated. In the 


“The Bangor Daily Commercial, rather 
than calling for war, expressed confidence 
in the wisdom, patriotism and guidance of 
the President. But it said successful prosecu- 
tion of the new submarine campaign would 
mean “an intolerable dictation to neutrals 
and an unbearable infringement upon their 
rights.” Bangor Daily Commercial, Feb. 1, 
1917. 

It gave Wilson unreserved support in all 
his steps, as in his severance of relations 
with Germany. Bangor Daily Commercial, 
Feb. 8, 1917. 
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middle of February sentiment was 
the same as it had been at the first 
of the month. “Let us not fool our- 
selves that we are not at war with 
Germany,” one paper warned, “be- 
cause there has been no formal 
declaration of war.” At the begin- 
ning of March, when headlines 
screamed of the Zimmermann plot to 
bring Mexico and Japan into war 
against the United States in the 
event of its involvement, readiness 
for war was still the prevalent theme 
song. “Every patriotic citizen,” it 
was asserted, “must show his colors 
now and be ready to take up what- 
ever may develop as his part in the 
great struggle sure to come against 
German militarism and its determi- 
nation to rule the world.” “ In the 
middle of March, when news of a 
Russian revolution that had at last 
proved successful reached the United 
States, the road to war was still 
further cleared. “It means,” remark- 
ed the writer of a typical editorial, 
“that treacherous leaders who have 
long been suspected of playing into 
German hands will be cast aside and 
that the Russian armies will be led 
by men in sympathy with the wishes 
of the people.” “ The one obstacle to 
proclaiming the war a war to save de- 
mocracy had been removed. 
Patriotic fervor did not wax alto- 
gether undisturbed, of course, but 
the vocal pacifists were few in num- 
ber, and their protestations had little 
deterrent effect on the state’s acceler- 
ating war temper. Ardent patriots 
and civilian leaders, stimulated partly 
by indications that the government 
was about to act, pushed the pre- 


“1 Lewiston Evening Journal, Feb. 15, 
1917. 
“ Portland Express-Advertiser, March 1, 


1917. 
48 Portland Daily Press, March 16, 1917. 
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paredness bandwagon forward with 
increased vigor. President DeWitt 
Hyde of Bowdoin College urged the 
students in his institution to fit them- 
selves for service to their country.“ 
A mammoth patriotic meeting was 
held in Portland as an antidote to 
the efforts of the few pacifists. Re- 
cruiting proceeded apace. The thrill 
of vital, daring action, the spectacle 
of marching armies and death-defy- 
ing feats, the opportunity to pit 
American strength against German 
militarism in a holy war to save de- 
mocracy and the Anglo-Saxon race— 
all this had possessed the brain of 
the Maine Yankee, and an irresis- 
tible, intolerant urge to sweep all ob- 
jects of his hate from before him 
took .hold of his being. Teachers 
favorable to Germany were not to be 
tolerated.“ Rumored efforts of the 
metal trust to keep the United States 
out of war were to be vigorously 
overcome.” Internal enemies of the 
nation were to be “dealt with sum- 
marily.” “ 

So strong was this feeling that sus- 
picions Wilson might once again 
avoid taking the final step were suffi- 
cient to inspire strong attacks on his 
policy. Raged the Portland Daily 
Press on February 19 with reference 
to the sinking of the Lyman M. Law, 
a schooner bound from Maine to 


“4 Ibid., Feb. 26, 1917. 

*® Miss Rose M. Allen, substitute teacher 
at Portland High School, was dropped be- 
cause of “offensive pro-Germanism, not as 
between Germany and the allies, but as be- 
tween Germany and the United States.” 
Portland Daily Press, March 21, 1917. 

#6 “Doubtless the real reason why Wilson 
has tolerated so many German insults is 
that he knows we had little or nothing to 
prepare to meet the Prussian system on sea 
or on land. And why? Largely because the 
metal trusts desired an anchor to windward 
after getting rich out of Europe.’’ Lewiston 
Evening Journal, March 22, 1917. 

*t Portland Express-Advertiser, March 23, 
1917. 
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Italy: “We are not at war with Ger- 
many, but such an act, were we not 
a flabby, cowardly, unprepared and 
spineless country, would soon bring 
about war.” Said the Lewiston Eve- 
ning Journal a month later“ with ref- 
erence to the torpedoing of the 
Algonquin, an unarmed American 
ship, the crew of which was saved: 
“Shall we be as servile to Prussian- 
ized tyranny on the seas as is Bel- 
gium to Prussianized tyranny on the 
land? Mr. President—more ginger, 
please, and a little more pep.” 


T length the long-awaited extra 
session of Congress was called. 
Even before it convened, the patri- 
otic Maine Senate, without a dissent- 
ing vote, passed an order, trans- 
mitted to the House for similar 
action, requesting “the Maine mem- 
bers of Congress to be assembled to 
use their best efforts to urge unquali- 
fied protection of American rights 
and universal training.” “ When Wil- 
son delivered his message to Con- 
gress on April 2, the newspapers 
voiced unreserved approval, and on 
the next day the Maine legislature, 
in joint session, responded by unani- 
mously authorizing a bond issue of 
a million dollars to cover expenses 
incurred “in the suppression of in- 
surrection, the repelling of invasion 
or for purposes of war.”” “At last the 
chief executive of our government 
has recognized officially that a gov- 
ernment with which we have lived at 
peace for 100 years has ruthlessly in- 
flicted wrongs upon us which no self- 
respecting people can longer fail to 

“8 March 14, 1917. 

“One senator did say he wanted to go on 
record against compulsory —— train- 
ing, but he recorded no vote against the 
order. Lewiston Evening Journal, March 


80, 1917. 
% Ibid., April 8, 1917. 
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resent,” said the Daily Kennebec 
Journal. “That war actually exists is 
through no fault of ours.” ™ 

The creed of the militarist, that 
peace comes through war, was firmly 
embraced. “The way to have peace 
today is to fight for it,” the Bangor 
Daily News boldly announced. 
“Those who do not want war must 
help to force Germany keep the 
peace. Today the patriot ready to 
fight is the true pacifist.” ” Patriotic 
demonstrations were held by “true 
pacifists” throughout Maine. The 
Custer Post of the G. A. R., despite 
the age handicap, offered its services 
to the President.” Gone was all op- 
position to jingoism, all desire for 
neutrality, all talk of isolation. 

Although, then, as many writers 
contend, public opinion may not 
have been the primary cause of 


5% April 4, 1917. 

82 April 5, 1917. 

8’ Lewiston Evening Journal, April 8, 
1917. 
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America’s involvement in the World 
War and its citizens may not even 
have desired to engage in hostilities, 
the people of Maine may safely be 
said to have definitely committed 
themselves in favor of a belligerent 
course. War headline after war head- 
line over a period of more than two 
years at last had infected Yankee 
blood, aided by Germany’s renewed 
disregard for the rights of American 
nationals; and a restless belligerency 
which had been held in abeyance by 
stronger peace forces broke ll 
bounds. War sentiment had grown 
slowly; it had not come to full flower 
during the Lusitania crisis, nor dur- 
ing the crises which shortly followed; 
but by February of 1917 it had un- 
doubtedly come into its own, not re- 
versing itself once in the two months 
which intervened before war actually 
was declared. Whatever the rest of 
the nation may have thought, Maine 
advanced to battle when it most 
fervently desired to go. 





The Copperhead Press 


And the Civil War 


By Joe Skidmore 


Miss Skidmore’s study of the opposition Press 
in the North from 1861 to 1864 shows it vigorous 
and fearless in the face of official suppressions 
and unofficial mobbings and lootings—an impor- 
tant element in Civil War history. 


VER has the United States en- 

gaged in a war that met with 
wholehearted approval from its cit- 
izenry. Always one segment of pub- 
lic opinion has opposed the conflict 
with vehemence, at times with vio- 
lence. The parts played by the Tories 
in 1776, the Federalists in 1812, the 
Copperheads in 1860 and the Nor- 
rises and La Follettes in 1918 have 
been subordinated in the annals of 
history since, in the final analysis, 
history too often is only the record 
of successes. But at the time they 
were crying loudly for peace in a 
hysterical country at war, they oc- 
cupied significant roles. 

Most vocal of all the war-time 
minorities, perhaps, were the Cop- 
perheads in the Northern States dur- 
ing the Civil War. Certainly it was 
the minority that presented the 
greatest threat to prosecution of the 
war in which the country was in- 
volved. In tactical maneuvering and 
in dissemination of its doctrine, its 
methodology commands respect even 
after the lapse of seventy-odd years. 

The reason for the name Copper- 
head will likely engage the attention 
of historians for many decades to 
come, although the latest theory 
advanced (my own) seems an ap- 


proach to the correct solution. It 
ascribes the first use of the word as 
a term of opprobrium to a paragraph 
in the Detroit Free Press of May 5, 
1861, which was intended as a chas- 
tisement of the rival Detroit paper, 
the Gazette: 


These neutral papers are always de- 
ceptive. In some parts of the country 
they go by the name of rattlesnake 
papers; but a friend suggests to us 
that they ought to be called Copper- 
heads—because the first named reptile 
always gives notice before he bites, 
whereas the neutral papers never show 
their colors before they apply their 
fangs. 

Once the word appeared in print, 
it appears to have caught the public’s 
imagination. It is certain that within 
a very short time it found a place 
in the every-day vocabulary of citi- 
zens of the North, and that it was 
thrown about as indiscriminately as 
the word “communist” is today. 
Ironically, it was soon applied to the 
Detroit Free Press itself, which un- 
expectedly found itself defending its 
own columns against charges of 
copperheadism. A precise definition 
of the term would limit its applica- 
tion to those who gave “aid and 
comfort” to the enemy by proposing 
a complete reversal of the Govern- 
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ment’s war policy and by advocating 
vigorous measures to bring a cessa- 
tion of hostilities. 

Newspapers and periodicals were 
the only influential media through 
which the peace faction gave public 
utterance to its sentiment, and close 
scrutiny of the press of the time 
shows that it was a sentiment that 
was neither localized nor centralized. 
It existed in New England and it 
existed in California. Its strongest 
footholds, outside the states that 
bordered the Confederacy, were in 
New York City and the southern 
portions of Ohio, Indiana and Illi- 
nois, following in the last three in- 
stances the Southern migration that 
had taken place early in the nine- 
teenth century. 

Subsequent shifting of locale of 
participants in this migration created 
a widespread settlement of a popu- 
lace allied to the South through 
blood relationship and kindred social 
customs. It is to be expected that 
these people would oppose a war 
against their own kinsmen that was 
waged by people with whom they 
felt little in common. Opposition 
from this source constituted the bulk 
of the anti-war movement in the 
North from 1860 to 1865. Numerous 
volunteers were recruited for the 
Confederate armies from this ele- 
ment, some of the volunteers coming 
from as far as Michigan and Wis- 
consin. 

Another group which opposed the 
war was made up of citizens who had 
been indoctrinated with the theory 
of States’ Rights, people who re- 
ligiously believed that the Southern 
states had the constitutional privi- 
lege to withdraw from a Union in 
which they were dissatisfied. This 
group maintained that coercion of 
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the seceded states amounted to 
usurpation, and its members became 
increasingly hostile toward the first 
Republican regime, which they felt 
was responsible for the war. The 
Iowa City State Press, representative 
newspaper for the group, forcefully 
stated its position in an editorial of 
February, 1861: 


The heedless fanaticism which im- 
pelled a Northern sectional party into 
a ruthless crusade against the peace 
and safety of the Southern States has 
accomplished its legitimate results, and 
a dissolution of our National Com- 
pact is an accomplished fact! 


A third group opposed the war 
for purely economic and political rea- 
sons. This was perhaps the most 
powerful of all the groups and the 
one subject to the strictest sur- 
veillance by the administration 
prosecuting the war. Newspapers of 
this group were especially virile and 
constituted the real threat of the 
Copperhead press. Some of its edi- 
tors were actuated by the desire to 
preserve economic holdings in the 
South, dangerously situated in paths 
of invading armies. Others were mo- 
tivated by burning party loyalty; 
still others by the fact that their 
clientele was obtained from the ship- 
ping and commercial interests that 
sustained heavy loss when commerce 
between the two sections of the coun- 
try was severed. All of them, no 
doubt, were looking longingly toward 
the patronage that would come their 
way if the Democratic party were 
restored to national power. 

Not that the Copperhead press 
was spokesman for the entire Demo- 
cratic organization. It was not. It 
represented only the peace wing of 
the party, loosely identified with the 
dissenters who followed the South- 
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ern contingent out of the first na- 
tional Democratic convention of 
1860. After the election of that year, 
the party differences seemed to have 
been healed and there was no appar- 
ent schism in the ranks until the 
attack on Fort Sumter, which oc- 
curred in early April, 1861. The 
party press was unified up until that 
time, the only obvious difference be- 
ing in the degree of disapproval 
voiced against Lincoln. The more 
charitable editors were willing to 
give him the benefit of the doubt, 
but the majority lamented audibly 
that a man so “unfit” should occupy 
the highest post in the land. Few of 
them, however, went as far as the 
Lexington (Ky.) Statesman, pub- 
lished in Mrs. Lincoln’s home town, 
which spared no ink in proclaiming 
Lincoln as* 


. that miserable imbecile that 
now disgraces the President’s chair. 

. .. raw boned, shamble-gaited, bow- 
legged, knock-kneed, pigeon-toed, lop- 
sided, a shapeless skeleton in a very 
tough, very dirty, unwholesome skin. 
. . . In the next place his voice is un- 
tutored, coarse, harsh—the voice of 
one who has no intellect and less moral 
nature. . . . In a word Lincoln born 
—— bred a railsplitter is a railsplitter 
still. 


RT Sumter precipitated a crisis. 

It divided the Democratic party 
and demoralized the Democratic 
press. Some of the large papers later 
to be known as Copperheads, such 
as the Cincinnati Enquirer and the 
New York Journal of Commerce, as- 
sumed the attitude that if a war 
must be fought, then it was the 
duty of Democrats as well as Re- 
publicans to fight. Others, led by the 
Columbus Crisis, Indianapolis Scnti- 


1 April 16, 1861. 
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nel, New York News and New 
York Freeman’s Journal, refused to 
accept the war as necessary. 

The Crisis, edited by the venerable 
Samuel Medary, spoke sadly:* 


So far as it is a necessity we have 
no objections to make, but we have 
not yet seen the necessity clearly de- 


fined. 


The Indianapolis Sentinel 
stormed :* 


Such are the first fruits of Repub- 
licanism. . . . If the men of the South 
had yielded without resistance they 
would have stood disgraced before the 
world. 


Other papers, which eventually 
became known as War Democratic 
papers to differentiate them from 
the Copperheads, accepted the con- 
flict as just, becoming bitterly de- 
nunciatory toward the South. 

After the first wave of excitement 
aroused by the fall of Fort Sumter 
had subsided, definite lines of segre- 
gation took place between War 
Democratic newspapers and Peace 
Democratic newspapers. As Demo- 
crats, all of them opposed the first 
Republican administration with dili- 
gence and took full advantage of the 
personal journalism of the day to 
vilify Lincoln and the whole tribe of 
Republicans. The essential difference 
between the two groups of papers 
lay in the fact that the war news- 
papers found it strategic to support 
the administration’s measures in 
carrying on the war and to condemn 
the South as the aggressor. Peace 
papers, the Copperheads, took ex- 
actly the opposite stand, maintain- 
ing that federal government leaders 
were the aggressors and denouncing 


2 April 18, 1861. 
* April 13, 1861. 
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the war as unnecessary and unpro- 
voked. With the New York News, 
they preferred “ . . . the POLICY 
OF PEACE to a ruinous and ex- 
hausting system of war.”* Some were 
sharply outspoken in voicing this 
opinion, none more so than the Ash- 
land (Ohio) Union, which responded 
to Lincoln’s first call for volunteers 
with:* 


Fight your own battles. . . . The 
Democratic newspapers of the coun- 
try, today, refusing longer, in any 
manner, to pander to the interests of 
the abolition traitors of the North, will 
rise to their might and beat back the 
— of desolation that threatens the 
and. 


Exact numerical strength of the 
peace press is not yet known. A 
partial list prepared recently shows 
that there were more than 360 pa- 
pers, strategically scattered through- 
out the Northern states, that 
avowedly stood for peace, even at 
the price of disrupting the Union. 
That the list is incomplete the com- 
piler freely admits, explaining that 
an accurate list may never be pos- 
sible due to woefully incomplete files 
of newspapers of the period. Some- 
thing of its numerical strength and 
importance is recorded by General 
Ulysses S. Grant, who said in his 
“Memoirs:”* 


In the North the press was free up 
to the point of treason. . . . The Cop- 
perhead disreputable portion of the 
press magnified rebel successes and be- 
littled those of the Union Army. It 
was, with a large following, an aux- 
iliary of the Confederate army. The 
North would have been much stronger 
with a hundred thousand of these men 


* Jan. 5, 1864. The issue of this date was 
the first after the News’ re-establishment. 
It had been suppressed in 1862. 

® April 17, 1861. 

* Ulysses S. Grant, Personal Memoirs of 
UO. 8. Grant, Vol. Il, p. 502. 
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in the Confederate ranks and the rest 
of their kind thoroughly subdued than 
we were as the battle was fought. 


Since New York was the focal 
point of political activity throughout 
the war, it is to be expected that the 
New York papers would be the most 
influential of the peace organs. There 
were eight of these that played ex- 
ceedingly important roles in promot- 
ing the cause of peace; the News, 
Journal of Commerce, Freeman’s 
Journal, World, Express, Caucasian, 
Metropolitan Record, and a French 
paper, Courier des Etats Unis. 

Corresponding to them in other 
parts of the North were the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer, Columbus Crisis, 
Dayton Empire, Indianapolis Senti- 
nel, Chicago Times, Detroit Free 
Press, Milwaukee News and Madi- 
son Patriot. 

These sixteen papers set the pace 
for the smaller peace journals of the 
Northern states. Their editors were 
high in the political councils of the 
peace wing of the national Demo- 
cratic party, as well as officers in 
their respective state organizations. 
Editors of smaller papers held sim- 
ilar positions in the state and county 
caucuses of the party. With this 
close relationship the larger papers 
naturally set precedent for the 
smaller ones and exerted consider- 
able influence on their editorial con- 
tent, inasmuch as generous copying 
from papers on the exchange list 
was a common practice in Civil War 
journalism. 

Ordinarily three great border state 
papers, the Louisville Journal, the 
Baltimore Sun and the St. Louis Re- 
publican, would have been given 
places in the roster of influential pa- 
pers of the party, but the border 
states occupied an equivocal posi- 
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tion from the outset of the war, hav- 
ing been kept in the Union by 
strategy so unpopular that mention 
of it elicits sparks even today. Con- 
sequently their papers were im- 
potent. 

The Journal suffered heavy he 
cial loss with the secession of the 
Southern states, which took with 
them two-thirds of its patronage. Its 
greatest contribution to the war’s 
history was made in the early stages 
when it was reckoned the greatest 
single agency that held Kentucky to 
the Union. It was edited and par- 
tially owned by one of the colorful 
characters of American journalism, 
George Prentice, who, despite the 
fact that he had two sons riding 
with Morgan’s cavalry, hated the 
Confederacy second only to hating 
the Lincoln administration. The col- 
umns of the Journal were filled with 
vitriol, which spattered indiscrimi- 
nately on both North and South. 

If the status of Missouri itself 
was equivocal, the state had an able 
representative in the St. Louis Re- 
publican. At the outbreak of the 
war, the paper was owned by the 
Knapp brothers, George and John, 
and Nathaniel Paschall. George 
Knapp and Paschall were editors. 
Knapp was a staunch secessionist 
and Paschall a rabid unionist. The 
resultant editorial page proved some- 
what mystifying to the Republican’s 
readers.. The story is told that 
Knapp would write a sharp pro- 
Southern column the last thing in 
the afternoon and leave the office. 
Paschall would come on as night edi- 
tor and hastily dash off a strong 
pro-Union argument and send his 


*Galusha Anderson, The St of a 
Border City During the Civil War (Boston: 
1908), p. 144. 
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copy over just before press time. 
Next morning the paper would ap- 
pear with the two editorials side by 
side with neither editor sensing any- 
thing unusual in the situation. 

As for the Baltimore Sun, its Civil 
War history has been recorded in 
the biography written by H. L. 
Mencken and his collaborators, who 
summed it up succinctly: “It lived.” 
Given the alternative by General 
John A. Dix of ceasing his criticism 
of the administration at Washington 
or of going to jail, Walter S. Abell, 
editor of the Sun, chose to “shut 
up.” And shut up the Sun did. Not 
only did the paper refuse to criticize 
the administration—it ignored it. It 
stated bald facts on national affairs 
and vented its editorial venom on 
crusades against vice and bad man- 
ners. The day it announced the fall 
of Richmond in a small, one-para- 
graph story, its front page spread 
went into panegyrics about the new 
street illumination Baltimore was in- 
stalling. 


OMETHING of the cost exacted 

of the peace presses for pursu- 
ing a policy unpopular in a country 
at war may be seen in the fact that 
only 225 of the 360 known peace 
newspapers remained unmolested 
throughout the four-year conflict.’ 
Editors were tarred and feathered; 
plants were mobbed and presses 
wrecked by furloughed soldiers; pro- 


8 Appleton’s Annual Cyclopaedia, Vol. I, 
1861, p. 828, reports the tarring and feath- 
ering of Ambrose S. Kimball, editor of the 
Essex County Democrat, Haverhill, Mass., 
on Aug. 20, 1861, and the extraction from 
him of a promise not to publish anti-North 
articles. The New Haven (Conn.) P. 
of Aug. 25, 1861, reports the mobbing and 
destruction of the Bridgeport (Conn.) 
Farmer plant the precedin oy; the New 
York Weekly Journal of Commerce of 
Sept. 5, 1861, told of the mobbing of the 
Covington (Ind.) People’s Friend just be- 
fore issuance of its Aug. 20, 1861, number. 
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prietors were imprisoned and held 
without charges for months. The fed- 
eral government was not slow to re- 
alize the potential danger of this 
portion of the public press and soon 
took steps to silence it. 

The most important press so si- 
lenced, and the only one amicably 
hushed, was James Gordon Ben- 
nett’s New York Herald. The 
Herald, with its international news 
hook-up and the largest circulation 
of any paper in the country, pre- 
sented an obvious menace as an or- 
gan opposed to the war. Prior to 
Sumter and up until the battle of 
Bull Run, in July, 1861, the Herald 
heaped abuse on the administration, 
using words graphic and concise. 
Without explanation, in the summer 
of 1861 Bennett about faced and be- 
gan to support the war, even to the 
point of essaying editorials compli- 
mentary to the President. 

The story behind the change of 
front remains a mystery. Willard G. 
Bleyer® prints a story, for which he 
gives “Thurlow Weed’s Autobiog- 
raphy” as authority, that Lincoln 
himself sent Weed, an up-state New 
York politician, to Bennett with in- 
structions to impress upon him “the 
gravity of the situation,” and that 
Bennett, so impressed, reversed his 
policy. On the other hand, Henry 
Villard in his “Memoirs”” gives an- 
other version of the affair. Villard 
was a Washington correspondent for 
the Herald when the war began. 
Bennett wired his correspondent to 
come to New York for a conference 
and, according to Villard’s story, 
during the interview asked him to 


* Willard G. Bleyer, Main Currents in 
the History of American Journalism, p. 


205. 
10 oy Villard, Memoirs of Henry Vil- 
, Pp. 161. 


seek an audience with the President 
and inform him that henceforth the 
Herald would support the adminis- 
tration; further, he was to offer to 
the President the younger Bennett’s 
famous yacht, the Rebecca—provid- 
ing its owner was given an appoint- 
ment as lieutenant in the navy. 

Not all the presses fared as well 
as Mr. Bennett’s Herald. In August, 
1861, five influential New York pa- 
pers were interdicted from the mails, 
an act that caused three of them to 
suspend. The other two, through the 
editor’s signing agreements to pub- 
lish nothing that would embarrass 
the military authorities, managed to 
get reinstated. From that time for- 
ward, arrest of editors and suppres- 
sion of papers became routine. Ex- 
isting records show that ninety-two 
papers were subject to military re- 
striction and that another forty-six 
were mobbed and the plants wrecked 
by furloughed soldiers. 

Historians agree that, in the pan- 
orama of the four-year war, there 
were woven definite patterns of pub- 
lic thought, sharply defined surges 
and ebbs of public emotion, which, 
swaying the country into heights of 
patriotic fervor at one time, sound- 
ing the depths of defeatism at an- 
other, materially affected the con- 
duct of the war. 

The first emotional upheaval came 
with the news of firing upon Fort 
Sumter. Hysteria prevailed in the 
North. The war fever mounted to a 
height that it never afterward at- 
tained. Mammoth war meetings were 
held in some of the Eastern cities 
and mobs formed outside Demo- 
cratic newspaper plants that had 
been active in crusading for peace. 
Proprietors of such papers were 
compelled to display the American 
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flag or suffer consequences. 

This emotional upheaval was fol- 
lowed by the customary reaction. 
When the volunteers were in camp 
and the routine of drilling dampened 
their ardor for military glory, their 
families began to feel apathetic 
about the war. Apathy was followed 
by indifference, which in turn was 
followed by acute depression. The 
depression was aggravated by the 
first decisive battle of the war, Bull 
Run, a signal defeat of the Union 
army. It reached such a serious stage 
in 1862 that the spring and summer 
elections in Ohio, Indiana, New 
York, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Pennsylvania and other states, 
some of them as far west as Colo- 
rado, resulted in favor of Demo- 
cratic candidates nominated on 
peace platforms. 

With the military vietories of the 
fall of 1862, public reaction began 
to swing backward to support of the 
war, although enlistments lagged in 
certain areas. In the spring of 1863, 
there was a period of elation when 
all public elections went to the 
Union candidates, to be followed 
again by a despondency that was so 
penetrating in the summer of 1864 
that Abraham Lincoln despaired of 
being re-elected to the presidency. 
Just before the presidential election 
of 1864, Grant and Sherman were 
able to report victory and the pen- 
dulum swung back to support of the 
war and the administration. This 
time public enthusiasm did not di- 
minish until the fall of Richmond. 

The peace press took full advan- 
tage of the periods of depression to 
hammer home its message. It kept 
before the public eye the charge that 
“Black Republicans” had provoked 
the war, were responsible for the na- 
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tional chaos. Jubilant at the gains 
made in the 1862 elections, peace 
protagonists felt with the Dayton 
Empire that™ 


this would seem to indicate that the 
people are already becoming heartily 
sick of Republicanism. 


In periods of despondency, many 
columns were used up in explanation 
that the North was fighting a losing 
battle. The Metropolitan Record of 
New York proclaimed:” 


It is now two years since the war 
commenced, and we are today further 
than ever from the attainment of the 
object which the administration is said 
to have in view—restoration of the 
Union. 


A year later, in its issue of March 
26, 1864, the New York News car- 
ried in its lead column a story 
headed: 


THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF 
RESTORING THE UNION 
BY FORCE 


The body of the story continued: 


Among the popular delusions which 
the bitter experience of this long pro- 
tracted and disastrous fratricidal strug- 
gle has as yet failed entirely to dispel, 
is the belief that the superior resources 
of the North will ultimately crush the 
rebellion underfoot and compel the 
unwilling return of the seceded States 
to the Union... . 


Other papers adopted more open 
tactics. An editorial of February 11, 
1863, found in the Ashland (Ohio) 
Union openly advocated armed re- 
sistance to the administration:” 


For our part, we say that it is the 
duty of Americans, if they wish to 
preserve their liberties and their man- 
hood, to resist the despots at once. 


% Aug. 15, 1862. 
12 April 18, 1868. 
8 Feb, 11, 1868. 
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The ballot-box in this crisis speaks too 
slow; the cartridge box will have to be 
resorted to... . 


By cloaking their criticism behind 
the slogan, “The Union As It Was— 
The Constitution As It Is,” the 
peace presses allowed themselves 
great leeway in bombarding the ad- 
ministration. The military arrests, 
some of them patently the result of 
vainglorious army officers’ show of 
power, gave the newspapers plenty 
of ammunition to carry on the bom- 
bardment. Lincoln’s suspension of 
the writ of habeas corpus added 
more fodder for their cannons, be- 
cause they could accuse him of dic- 
tatorial ambitions. The New York 
News asked openly:“ 


By whom and when was Abraham 
Lincoln made dictator of this coun- 
try? 


A few of the papers are known to 
hand 


have accepted propaganda 
outs from the Confederate govern- 
ment, among them the New York 
News, Brooklyn Eagle, New York 
Metropolitan Record, New York 
Freeman’s Journal and Philadelphia 


Age. Henry Hotze, Confederate 
agent to England, noted in his letter 
book” that he had reciprocal news 
agreements with those papers and 
that he was supplying some twenty 
newspapers in the Northern states 
and abroad with weekly stories. All 
of the peace presses copied freely 
from Southern newspapers and the 
letter book of Judah P. Benjamin, 
secretary of state in the Con- 
federacy,” shows that many news 

4 Feb. 15, 1864. 

18 Pickett Papers, Library of Congress, 
Hotze letter book: Hotze to Judah P. Ben- 


jamin, Aug. 27, 1863; Oct. 28, 1864; Dec. 
81, 1864. 


1s Pickett Papers, Library of Congress, 
Official Correspondence: note from Jeffer- 
son Davis to Benjamin, March 9, 1864. 
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stories were printed in Southern 
papers with obvious intent for re- 
publication in the North. 


UCCESS seemed within the grasp 

of the peace Democratic party 
in the summer of 1864 and the peace 
press was elated. Morale of the 
Northern states was at its lowest 
ebb at that time and the peace 
newspapers took full advantage of 
it. All eyes were focussed on the No- 
vember elections and military re- 
verses in the spring were heralded 
as indications that Republicanism 
and the Republican war were near- 
ing an end. Great faith was placed 
in the role the peace papers were to 
play in bringing a cessation of hos- 
tilities. In smaller papers all over 
the North an editorial reprinted 
from the New York News exhorted 
party members:” 


Now is the time to make advances. 
Flood your townships with Democratic 
newspapers. What Democrat is it who 
can’t afford to spend from three to 
ten dollars in spreading Democratic 
papers? This is the way to insure the 
success of the Democracy in 1864. A 
few dollars spent this way, will do 
more good than hundreds in getting 
up the best mass meetings. In this 
way, quietly and surely the public 
mind may be disabused and wakened 
to a sense of the awful condition of 
our dearly beloved country. 


Carrying the 1864 presidential 
election became the paramount goal 
for the party and to achieve it the 
leaders recognized that there must 
be harmony in the Democratic 
ranks; that there could be only 
Democrats, not Peace Democrats 
and War Democrats. That meant 
compromise and each faction worked 
assiduously to the end that the other 


7 Jan. 12, 1864. 











should do the compromising. The 
peace faction worked to present a 
solid front at the National Demo- 
cratic convention called for July 4, 
at Chicago. Die-hard peace men 
were determined that only a civilian 
known for his peace proclivities 
would carry the party banner, but 
they were opposed by a group of 
States’ Rights men who felt that 
only a military hero could carry the 
election. They felt that any Demo- 
crat, even a War Democrat, was bet- 
ter than a return of Abraham Lin- 
coln to the office. 

Among the latter group was Wil- 
bur F. Storey, publisher and editor 
of the Chicago Times, a self-con- 
fessed Copperhead paper. Storey’s 
carcer had been no less than dy- 
namic and as a sensationalist he 
had no peer. It was he who con- 
ceived the brilliant strategy of in- 
ducing General Ulysses S. Grant to 
let his name head the Democratic 
ticket. He, with other party leaders, 
proceeded quietly with their plans 
and Grant was apparently consider- 
ing the matter favorably when, 
through some indiscretion, Republi- 
can party leaders of Chicago found 
out about it. 

Joseph Medill, publisher of the 
strongly Republican Chicago Trib- 
une, was frantic. He wrote” United 
States Senator E. B. Washburne of 
Illinois, whom he thought “to have 
more influence with Grant than any 
man in the world,” to persuade the 
general to refuse the offer. 

“If he should accept the Copper- 
head nomination he might beat us,” 
said Medill. “To bring that party 
into power would be destruction . . . 
and would make shipwreck of all 
that has been done. 


18 May 80, 1864. 
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“Promise him,” he continued, 
“that if he will content himself with 
the lieutenant-generalship and calm- 
ly apply himself to closing up the 
War . . . four years hence he will 
be the candidate and president for 
eight years.” 

Washburne did _ prevail upon 
Grant, and Storey and his group 
were forced to look elsewhere for a 
military leader to nominate. As sec- 
ond choice, they joined forces with 
the War Democrats in support of 
General George B. McClellan, 
whose war record was bitterly as- 
sailed by administration leaders. 
After this coalition was formed, its 
strength was too great for the die- 
hard peace leaders, who were un- 
able to prevent a postponement of 
the national Democratic convention 
until August. 

Meanwhile the peace movement 
received impetus from an outside 
source. After the first few months of 
the war, the Confederate govern- 
ment had perfected a smoothly run- 
ning propaganda machine,” the 
heaviest barrage from which was di- 
rected at the peace advocates of the 
North. From the pre-war days, the 
Southern leaders had felt that the 
peace sentiment of the North could 
be crystalized into a faction strong 
enough to bring an end to the war, 
even if drastic measures had to be 
employed to effect it. For three 
years they had watched hopefully 
and promoted the revolt with every 
available type of propaganda. The 





2° A. H. “Se ye manuscripts, Library 
of Congress: S. J. Anderson to Stephens, 
July 24, 1861. Official Records, Vol. VII, 
Series I: A. S. Johnston to Benjamin, Dec. 


16, 1861. Charles E. Taylor, The Signal and 
Secret Service of the Confederate States, 
p. 22. H. B. Smith, Between the Lines, p. 
107. Pickett Papers, Library of Congress, 
Benjamin diary: Benjamin notations, Aug. 
10, 1862; Oct. 14, 1862. 
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desperate straits of the Confederacy 
in 1864 made waiting no longer 
feasible and commissioners were sent 
to Canada, provided with enough 
funds to precipitate the revolution 
they thought was fomenting in the 
North. Young army officers released 
when General John Hunt Morgan’s 
cavalry was disbanded were sent into 
the North as secret service agents, 
instructed to contact leaders of a 
quasi-political organization known 
generally as the Knights of the Gold- 
en Circle. 

The organization had already been 
approached. General Sterling S. Price 
had used it extensively” for distri- 
bution of incendiary literature in 
Missouri and the Confederate lead- 
ers were in touch with the high com- 
mand of other states. Assured that 
membership of the organization 
numbered in the hundreds of thou- 
sands, they depended heavily upon 
it to force a conclusion of the war 
by “creating a fire in the rear.” 

Many of the peace editors were 
members of this organization and 
some evidence exists that its leaders 
came from the high ranking mem- 
bers of the Peace Democratic party, 
particularly in New York. In any 
event, the die-hard peace leaders, 
most influential of whom were news- 
paper editors, turned toward the 
Southern commissioners for support 
in propagandizing the country to end 
the war, hoping in this way to have 
public sentiment so strongly behind 
them in August that they would 
have no difficulty in dominating the 
Democratic convention. 

Through the combined efforts of 


* Pickett Papers, Library of Con f° 

Thomas C. Reynolds letter book. Official 

Records, Vol. XIII, Series I, p. 606; Vol. 

bt — II, p. 801 passim; Vol. II, Series 
+P. 3 


the peace leaders, the Knights of the 
Golden Circle and the Southern 
emissaries, uprisings were planned 
for Chicago, New York, Detroit, 
Rock Island, Illinois, and Sandusky, 
Ohio, all of them to take place 
simultaneously while the Democratic 
convention was in session. In at- 
tempting to perfect the plans, the 
Southern agents found that the 
peace sentiment in the North was 
strong but not militant. Even the 
Knights of the Golden Circle were 
not inclined to back up their views 
with violence and after many confer- 
ences it was decided to postpone 
the uprisings until the day of the 
election. 

During the interval the Confed- 
erate commissioners in Canada con- 
tinued to pour money into the Fed- 
eral States for propaganda purposes. 
Some of it was spent to purchase 
arms and ammunition for the pro- 
posed uprisings and a great deal 
went to the peace presses to sponsor 
mass meetings and carry out other 
schemes of propaganda. A sum of 
$30,000 was paid out at one time to 
Benjamin Wood,” editor and pub- 
lisher of the New York News, who 
was charged to purchase arms and 
publish pamphlets. 

When the National Democratic 
convention assembled in August and 
the famous compromise was effected 
whereby McClellan was nominated 
in return for a strong demand for 
peace written in the party platform, 
the peace faction was by no means 
appeased. Many of the papers, not- 
ably the New York Journal of Com- 


™ Reports of Confederate commissioners 
in Canada: Jacob Thompson report to 
Benjamin, Dec. 8, 1864; C. C. Clay, Jr., re- 
ng Sept. 12, 1864; J. P. Holcombe report, 

Ov. 16, 1864. See also Jefferson Davis, The 
Rise and Fall of the Confederacy. 
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merce, News and Freaman’s Journal 
and the Cincinnati Enquirer, were 
reluctant to support him. When Mc- 
Clellan repudiated the peace clause 
in the platform, the peace editors 
were incensed and hastened to make 
known their anger through their edi- 
torial columns. James S. McMaster, 
editor of the Freeman’s Journal, and 
R. G. Horton, editor of the Cau- 
casian, hastily called a conference of 
peace leaders for the purpose of de- 
ciding upon an independent candi- 
date. Queries were sent to peace 
leaders in other Federal States, but 
only a few favorable replies were re- 
turned and the demise of the confer- 
ence was tersely written by one of 
the party leaders who reported the 
matter to a colleague:” 


The Metropolitan Record, and the 
Freeman’s Journal caved in, but Ben 
Wood determined to stand it out alone, 
and is doing so manfully, at a loss of 
from $1,000 to $1,200 a week. 


Despite the fact that its candidate 
had deserted it, the peace press had 
no recourse but to support McClel- 
lan, and the Copperhead press re- 
alized its widest scope of influence 
in the days immediately preceding 
the election. Editorial blast after edi- 
torial blast assailed Lincoln with 
venom and so widespread did the 
feeling for peace become that the ad- 
ministration leaders themselves be- 
came panic-stricken. On September 
2, three New York editors, two of 
them rabid administration support- 
ers—Horace Greeley, Theodore Til- 
ton and Parke Godwin—addressed 


22 Appleton’s Annual Cyclopaedia, 


Vol. 
IV, p. 795; letter of Alexander Long. 
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letters to all Northern governors sug- 
gesting that Abraham Lincoln be 
dropped from the Republican bal- 
lot.“ Even Lincoln was resigned to 
the fact that he faced defeat in the 
election. 

All the while plans were being car- 
ried forward to stage the uprisings 
on schedule. Leaders in the New 
York plot were McMasters and Hor- 
ton, two of the staunchest anti-war 
editors in the city. Much emphasis 
was placed on the New York plan 
since it was felt that, if the New 
York and Chicago revolts were suc- 
cessful, the entire Northwest might 
secede from the Union and form it- 
self into a Northwestern Confed- 
eracy, which had been the subject of 
much discussion even in pre-war 
days. 

Abruptly the scene changed. Hood 
surrendered to Sherman at Atlanta. 
Overnight defeat turned into victory. 
Nine days before the election, Gen- 
eral Butler and a battalion of in- 
fantrymen marched into New York; 
and with their advent, all plans 
for an uprising were automatically 
dropped, although the Southern army 
officers determined to stage a minor 
one single-handed. In Chicago and 
Rock Island, the plots became known 
to the military authorities and lead- 
ers of the movement in those places 
were imprisoned. When the day of 
election came. Lincoln swept into of- 
fice with an overpowering vote and 
the era of the Copperheads was over. 
Its press tried valiantly to outshout 
the cheering public, but there were 
few who heard its voice. 


23 James G. Randall, Civil War and Re- 
construction, pp. 620-1. 
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William Cullen Bryant 


And the American Press 


By Charles I. Glicksberg 


Dr. Glicksberg, whose study of Henry Adams as a 
Civil War correspondent appeared in the Quar- 
TERLY in September, 1939, presents new material 
on the relation of the famous poet-editor to the 
press of the mid-nineteenth century. 


ILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 
became connected with the 
New York Evening Post in 1826. As 
assistant to the outspoken and sple- 
netic William Coleman, he was bur- 
dened with a variety of duties. Oc- 
casionally when a congenial subject 
presented itself or when Mr. Cole- 
man was too indisposed or too busy 
to write, Bryant would pen an edi- 
torial as aggressive in tone as those 
composed by the senior editor. When 
Mr. Coleman died on July 14, 1829, 
Bryant seized the opportunity of gain- 
ing financial control of the paper and 
became editor of the oldest and most 
prosperous paper in New York. 
The management of a paper in 
those days was not a specialized 
function. The editor was compelled 
to perform a thousand and one tasks. 
Shipping and financial news were 
supplied to the paper, but that was 
all. For the first twenty years of 
Bryant’s editorship, he had but one 
permanent assistant. Besides com- 
posing editorials, he noticed—casual- 
ly, in most cases—books and periodi- 
cals and selected suitable extracts 
from other newspapers, foreign and 
native. He protested against editors 
who appropriated his digest of for- 
eign news without acknowledgement. 


The paper which had taken the time 
and trouble to prepare these abridge- 
ments was, he felt, as much entitled 
to the credit as an historian from 
whose work a passage was quoted. 


It is somewhat vexatious, after a 
great deal of labor spent in compiling 
and condensing these summaries, after 
looking over a dozen closely printed 
English papers of a morning, after 
groping through voluminous reports of 
parliamentary proceedings for some- 
thing of interest to our readers, after 
winnowing the chaff of several columns 
of continental intelligence, and giving 
what we think worth preserving in 
somewhat less than one—it is some- 
what vexatious, we say, after all this, to 
find the results of our labors credited, 
either to the English journals, or, still 
worse, to the journals of our own con- 
temporaries printed in this city.” 
Another source of annoyance was 

the undue space which newspapers 
were in the habit of devoting to laud- 
atory accounts of events of no im- 
portance. Readers who complained 
of the presence of these “puffs” had 
apparently no conception of the 
pressure to which the harassed editor 
was subjected. There was no end to 
the requests for “puffs.” The over- 
burdened editor would find himself 
presented with a basket of goose- 


1 Evening Post, Sept. 20, 1928. 
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berries as large as hen’s eggs, a bou- 
quet of flowers, a case of knives and 
forks, and in each case he was ex- 
pected to repay the kind gift with 
a generous notice. 


If the editor have any vanity (a qual- 
ity which editors sometimes possess) , 
he will find it appealed to in various 
ways. He will be addressed as a judge 
of the fine arts in behalf of some neg- 
lected exhibition of pictures; as a con- 
noisseur in music by the manager of 
some concert; and as a competent critic 
of the drama by some manager of a 
theatre. Does he know any thing of nat- 
ural history, he will be assailed on the 
one side by a boa constrictor, or escap- 
ing from that, will encounter the one 
horn of the rhinoceros on the other. 
Bryant’s account of the “pressure- 
groups” that besieged the office of a 
newspaper does not overlook the im- 
portant ethical problem that con- 
fronted the editor. Each group sup- 
ported its claim with some cogent 
commercial reason. And the poor edi- 
tor had no choice in the matter. A 
refusal or an evasion would precipi- 
tate an argument and his precious 
time would be frittered away in idle 
disputation. Modern editors should 
feel duly thankful that they have 
been delivered from this plague of 
puffery. “Cures for dyspepsia and 
cures for corns, patent lamps and 
histrionic debutantes, three dollar 
hats and twenty dollar albums, new 
music and old pictures, ice-cream 
gardens of all sorts and sizes, from 
Castle Garden at one end of the town 
to Niblo’s on the other, are but a 
few of the matters which would pre- 
sent themselves for a puff to our 
supposititious editor.” * The truth is, 
Bryant concludes, that it is about 
time for newspapers to put a halt to 
this epidemic of puffs on every con- 


2 Ibid., July 19, 1880. 
* Ibid. 


ceivable subject. “It would be best 
if these puffs were inserted in the 
form of paid advertisements.” * 


UCH as Bryant wished to give 

the paper a literary tone, the 
pressure of duties made this virtually 
impossible. Books cluttered up his 
desk, unnoticed and unread. He com- 
plained of the plethora of new books 
produced by new writers and of the 
numerous republications of works 
from England. The business of read- 
ing them, he declared, was a task 
greater than “any one individual can 
hope to execute. We do our utmost 
to keep up with the current litera- 
ture of the day, but in spite of all 
our efforts the current leaves us be- 
hind. We plead guilty to the charge 
of having left unread divers new 
English novels, and divers periodi- 
cals both English and American, to 
say nothing of works of a graver 
cast.” * 

Despite the exacting nature of his 
duties, Bryant felt that journalism 
offered rewards of a special kind. He 
found editorial writing was both use- 
ful and satisfying. The reading of 
foreign and domestic newspapers, 
public documents and books, for the 
purpose of culling material to in- 
clude in the paper, increased his store 
of knowledge and gave him intellec- 
tual pleasure. On the whole, he con- 
cluded, the rewards of an editor 


who labours well in his vocation are per- 
haps as numerous, and quite as gratify- 
ing as those of any other calling. As re- 
gards the business of a newspaper, it is 
not materially different from other 
modes of business. He who enters into 
it with a reasonable amount of capital, 
pecuniary, intellectual and moral, may 
safely calculate on a proportionate 





* Ibid. 
5 Ibid., July 28, 1829. 
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share of “coppers.” Much is said, and 
with little foundation, about the cold- 
ness and indifference of the public, the 
neglect of talent and the like. A person 
without money, and perhaps without 
brains, finds means to issue a few num- 
bers of printed sheets, and as long as 
his paper maker, his type-setter and 
his ink manufacturer take promises 
for pay, the undertaking goes along 
smoothly. But “pay day comes at last,” 
the sheriff enters the office, and the 
ephemeral concern ceases to be a “local 
habitation and a name.”—Where does 
the censure fall? On the thoughtless 
speculator, who so rashly entered into 
a business for which he had none of 
the requisites? Not at all. The public is 
to blame for neglecting a “child of 
genius,” “native talent” and “literary 
enterprise,” and the newspapers, far 
and wide, repeat this doleful ditty, as 
if a star had gone out, or a calamity 
had fallen on the nation. The public 
stand with respect to newspaper pub- 
lishers precisely as they do to men in 
other vocations, patronizing them for 
their convenience, and according to 
their own judgment of the respective 
value and stability of the different com- 
petitors.’ 


Aside from the pecuniary profits 
to be derived from newspaper man- 
agement, the journalist was sus- 
tained by the knowledge that he 
made a highly useful social contri- 
bution. The newspaper was an agen- 
cy of cultural diffusion, a source of 
light and intellectual leadership. To 
influence the minds and, perhaps, 
regulate the conduct of a thousand 
readers—was that not an important, 
social service? Bryant lists what he 
considers the distinctive rewards of 
an intelligent and conscientious edi- 
tor: He provides salutary amuse- 
ment. To the more thoughtful among 
his readers he offers serious topics 
of reflection. He combats error in all 
shapes and disguises, and perceives 
with satisfaction that through his ef- 


* Ibid., July 80, 1880. 


forts the empire of truth is extend- 
ing its sway. 

To see your example assist in reform- 
ing the licentiousness of the press, sub- 
stituting argument for declamation, 
and decorum for personality. 

To know that, for every one whom 
you offend or repulse by a candid and 
temperate discussion of topics of mo- 
ment, because your views differ from 
his, you conciliate or attract another, 
thus receiving encouragement that 
must eventuate in wholly emancipating 
the press from the thralldom to sects 
and factions, and in raising it to the 
elevation it should enjoy in a govern- 
ment like ours.’ 

Unfortunately the press of the 
time was very far from being eman- 
cipated from its thralldom to sects 
and factions. The war of the news- 
papers in those days of embittered 
party quarrels and personal feuds 
was of a violent nature. Frequently 
a battle of words led to a duel. No 
epithets, no invectives were spared. 
An editor had to have uncommon 
courage if he wished to give his pen 
free scope. Nor was it possible to 
maintain a benign neutrality, appeal- 
ing to men’s reason and discussing 
every problem with logical impar- 
tiality. One was attacked on all 
sides, viciously, unmercifully, and 
the only wise defense was an edi- 
torial attack equally contemptuous 
and devastating. Bryant consistently 
sought to avoid these shrewish po- 
lemics, but he could not avoid them 
completely. Holding the political 
views he did, he was bound to create 
enemies and encounter fierce oppo- 
sition. It was all part of the snarl- 
ing temper that characterized Amer- 
ican journalism during the first half 
of the nineteenth century. 

When the need arose, Bryant 
could use the weapons of his op- 


1 Ibid., July 80, 1880. 
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ponent with signal effectiveness. On 
March 9, 1827, he replied in this 
fashion to the editor of the Com- 
mercial Advertiser who had attacked 
him: 


With regard to the editor, I cannot 
descend to notice a man, who does not 
possess a sufficient degree of talent or 
importance to impart the least conse- 
quence to any of his actions,—a man 
who wears a miserable and significant 
epithet, tacked by common consent to 
his name, which will render him ridic- 
ulous for life—a man, who, in short, 
brings to recollection the happy and ap- 
propriate comparison of hope in the fol- 
lowing lines: 

“So have I seen, in black and white, 
A prating thing, a magpie hight, 
Majestically stalk— 
A noisy, worthless animal, 
That plies the tongue,and wags the tail, 
All flutter, pride, and talk.” * 


This is a comparatively mild speci- 
men of the amenities editors were 
then wont to exchange. Bryant hated 
these vulgar newspaper brawls; he 
was involved in them much against 
his will. In commenting on an article 
in the Philadelphia Gazette which 
discussed the duties and rewards of 
a newspaper editor, he spoke his 
mind freely on this unpleasant sub- 
ject: 


It does not mend matters that a great 
part of the revilings, misconceptions 
and misrepresentations, which are set 
down as portions of an editor’s reward, 
result from the censorious and vituper- 
ative spirit which too many conductors 
of journals indulge towards one another. 
It is hardly to be expected that the 
public should entertain any great re- 
spect for writers who seem to have none 
for themselves, that they should not 
doubt the motives of those who con- 
tinually assail the motives of each 


* Ibid., March 9, 1827. These remarks were 
made in relation to the Cowan case—the 
case of a man charged with passing counter- 
feit money. In the editorial dealing with 
this case the next day, Bryant signed it with 
his initial. 





other, and speak disparagingly of men 
who by their own indecency and per- 
sonalities show the example. Were the 
newspaper press, with no more of in- 
telligence than now belongs to it, but 
tempered with a good deal more urban- 
ity and forbearance—were editors to 
dispute instead of quarreling, and to 
discuss questions instead of attacking 
one another—there would not only be 
less reviling, misconstruction and mis- 
representation, but what would be in- 
re better, far less provocation to 
them. 


HAT helped to pour oil on 

troubled waters was the fact 
that newspapers were the prime en- 
gines of political warfare. Party pol- 
itics tended to warp the judgment, 
prejudice the understanding and in- 
flame the tempers of writers for the 
press. The continually recurring nec- 
essity of polemical attack or defense, 
Bryant declared, “and the easiness 
with which the mind is led to over- 
look the character of the means in 
an absorbing desire for the end, all 
have the natural effect to cloud the 
judgment.”” The newspapers, he felt, 
were directly responsible for foster- 
ing a spirit of violence. The way in 
which newspaper controversies were 
conducted 


tends only to influence the passions of 
the people, without enlightening their 
judgments. Fierce and bitter denuncia- 
tion of opponents, the unblushing repe- 
tition of the most obvious falsehoods, 
rejoicings in victories no matter how 
procured, fiery appeals to the prejudices 
of men,—and a general disposition to 
carry all points by clamor rather than 
by argument,—are the characteristics 
of our newspaper discussions.—Can it 
be expected, under such an influence, 
that the morality of our people should 
be preserved in its rigidness and 
purity? * 





* Ibid., July 22, 1880. 
1° Ibid., Nov. 22, 1888. 
11 [bid., July 15, 1844. 
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The way to suppress error, Bryant 
maintained, was to use moral, not 
physical means, but his was a soli- 
tary voice crying in the wilderness. 

In a period when partisanship 
reached a climax of abuse, Bryant 
upheld the cardinal virtues of rea- 
son, integrity and truth. He would 
not allow expediency to color his 
convictions. When the Plebeian as- 
sailed the Evening Post for its stand 
on the Texas question and threat- 
ened to have Bryant expelled from 
the Democratic party, Bryant re- 
plied that he had fought too many 
battles for the great principle of 
equal rights to have his motives im- 
pugned. 


We bear too many scars of the long 
and fierce conflicts of former years, 
when we upheld the standard of demo- 
cratic principles and the press of in- 
numerable adversaries would gladly 
have trodden both it and us into the 
dust together, to leave any doubt of our 
political character at this day, when the 
vindication of these principles is an 
easier and less hazardous task.” 


Even more eloquent and impres- 
sive was the editorial he wrote three 
days later, in which he vigorously 
summed up the political faith that 
the Evening Post had proclaimed 
through thick and thin. For nearly 
a quarter of a century, it had fol- 
lowed unswervingly the flag of dem- 
ocratic principles. 


In good report, or in evil report, 
assailed or supported, by friends or by 
enemies, the Evening Post stood as 
fixed as a rock in the midst of the 
tempest that howled around it. 

While other journals have been 
seduced by prospects of temporary ad- 
vantage into corrupt alliance with the 
foul spirits of “conservatism,” or been 
terrified by the menaces of federalism 
into a timid and shrinking policy, there 


12 Ibid., July 24, 1844. 
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has been one democratic j 
least, in the United States, 
retained its fidelity. You may 
its columns for twenty years, and 
no line in which devotion to the cause 
of impartial government, the equal 
rights of the people, sparing legislation, 
unfettered trade, universal suffrage, 
and all the other cardinal principles of 
the democratic faith, has not been the 
pervading spirit. For the course of this 
journal has been adopted, not through 
impulse, nor a sinister and selfish love 
of gain, but on the strongest conviction 
of duty, as clearly formed, as they have 
been, and will be resolutely main- 
tained." 

For our present purpose, the con- 
troversial issue—the annexation of 
Texas—that prompted this declara- 
tion is less important than the declar- 
ation itself. It is a challenging and 
explicit formulation of the demo- 
cratic faith that guided the paper; 
it is an expression of the high-minded 
integrity which led Bryant to cham- 
pion a movement which he consid- 
ered just and good, no matter how 
unpopular that movement might be 
with politicians or with the public. 
Those who complain that Bryant was 
cold and reserved do him less than 
justice. Outwardly, on social occa- 
sions, he might give that impres- 
sion. He maintained his dignity; he 
insisted on observing, and on having 
other people observe, the niceties of 
etiquette. But as an editor he spoke 
out with naked and fearless sincerity. 
He would not compromise with evil 
or half-truths. He would not keep 
silent while unscrupulous politicians 
undermined the structure of demo- 
cratic institutions. Certainly, if the 


18 [bid., Fw 27, 1844. This editorial has 


been identifi by Parke Godwin. An incom- 
plete list, compiled by ay of material 


win 
that Bryant contributed to the Evening Post 
t-Godwin 


is to be found in the 
tion of manuscripts in New York Public 


Library. 
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vehemence with which he supported 
liberal causes for about fifty years 
means anything, there is little truth 
in the charge that he was a cold, 
inhibited man.“ 


HESE were some of the major 
battles that Bryant waged in 
behalf of a free and enlightened 
press. He had to be on the alert to 
denounce and resist any tendency 
which threatened the freedom of the 
press. He pleaded for the use of rea- 
son and restraint. He condemned 
bigotry, bias and rank superstition. 
When a weekly paper, the Christian 
Intelligencer, published an article 
that ascribed the panic to the anger 
of God, Bryant was up in arms. 
Religion should not seek to impose 
its dogmas on politics which be- 
longed to the realm secular.” 
Equally objectionable, though in 
a different way, was the tendency on 
the part of journalists to exaggerate 
their stories, to substitute the prod- 





14 Parke Godwin seems to subscribe to this 
estimate of the man whose official biography 
he was later to write. In a letter to Charles 
A. Dana, Aug. 1, 1845 (the manuscript is in 
the Bryant-Godwin Collection in the New 
York Public Library), he declared: 

“The best editor in the country is Gree- 
ley—the freest, boldest, most industrious, 
consistent, vigorous — but he has two 
Yankee faults, ist cunning—2d Vulgarism, 
in the shape < mean dirty-mouthed preju- 
dices. ye the most accomplished edi- 
tor, and long odds the most varied and 
beautiful he Bag oe his heart is not in 
it, he wants human oe day sympathies, 
and is a little malignant. 

This rather harsh judgment may have 
been caused by some misunderstanding be- 
tween the two men at the time, for on 
Dec. 5, 1846, he again wrote to Dana (the 
manuscript is in the Bryant-Godwin Col- 
lection in the New York Public Library) : 

“Since I wrote you last a considerable 
change has taken place in my business 
relation. I have left the Evening Post, after 
seven years most arduous, and in many 

respects most repugnant labour. . . . The 
association with Bryant, who is a cold, 
irritable and selfish man (entre nous all 
this) was distasteful & things have hap 
pened lately } ag it intolerable.” 

18 Evening Post, March 1, 1884. 


ucts of their imagination for the 
rigorous presentation of facts. In a 
humorous editorial, Bryant endeav- 
ored to check this growing evil. Noth- 
ing, he declared, that the newspapers 
chronicled of “mammoth mangled 
wortzels, enormous beets, gigantic 
gooseberries, overgrown cucumbers, 
and prodigious plums,” the product 
of human care and cultivation, could 
possibly compare with the tall tales 
that pass as news in the papers of 
the day. 


Many of our journals are a perfect 
hotbed for scandal, where it flourishes, 
fearless of killing frost and ungenial 
drought. The “smallest of all seeds” 
germinates and becomes a tree, in 
whose shade the beasts of the field rest, 
and the birds of the air make their 
nests in its branches. What in common 
matter-of-fact hands would never have 
got beyond the original condition of a 
trifling incident, becomes under the 
cultivation of these journalists, a mat- 
ter big with the interests of society and 
the fate of the nation; like the na- 
sturtium, which, in our cold climate 
is a delicate plant, dying with the first 
frost—but, under the fervid sky of the 
tropics, becomes an immense woody 
vine, overspreading whole acres, and 
extending itself from year to year.” 


Exaggeration, distortion of news, 
hydrophobic controversies, the pour- 
ing out of invective and abuse at 
which the opposition press, accord- 
ing to Bryant, was so adept—these 
palled after a while. The people 
grew tired of this diet of political 
quarrels, and the unoriginal editors 
were hard put to it to vary their 
bill of fare. Their long-suffering read- 
ers could “no longer be excited by 
the hacknied theme, and turn away 
from paragraphs headed Jackson and 
Reform! Indian Aggressions! the 





oan Ibid., June 30, 1880. Identified by God- 
n. 
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President’s Veto! and the like catch- 
phrases, with disgust.” ” 

All these, however, were minor 
skirmishes. The crucial battle was 
still to be fought. When the Civil 
War broke out, Bryant hotly charged 
that the South was guilty of rebel- 
lion. But intensely loyal as he was 
to the Union, he was also loyal to 
his profession. Fratricidal conflict 
could not alter the nature of truth 
or compromise the high ideals which 
should sustain the journalist. In his 
editorial, “Impositions at the South,” 
Bryant energetically condemns the 
flagrant fabrications of the Southern 
press: 


Sidney Smith used to say, with 
whimsical exaggeration, that it always 
required a surgical operation to get a 
joke into a Scotchman’s brain. We fear 
that nothing less than an army with 
banners and bayonets will be able to 
introduce truth into the Southern mind, 
or at least into the perceptions of their 
journalists. Not many newspapers are 
published now in the slave states, owing 
partly to the want of funds and partly 
to the absence of paper mills, but such 
as are published are painful specimens 
of the class. As Rappacini’s daughter, in 
Hawthorne’s wild tale, subsisted ex- 
clusively upon poisons until her whole 
corporeal and mental systems was pene- 
trated and suffused with the ingred- 
ients, so they have come to make their 
perpetual diet of falsehood.” 


Bryant was particularly incensed 
at the malignant distortion of the 
President’s address to Congress as 
reported in one Southern paper. 

As the war progressed, the con- 
flict between various Government 
agencies and the press grew acute. 
Newspaper criticisms were frowned 
upon and efforts were made to keep 
editorial comments within safe lim- 





1" Ibid., June 19, 1880. 
18 Ibid., July 18, 1861. 





its. All this made it necessary for 
the Evening Post to define, as clearly 
as it could, the duty of editors during 
the war period. In the editorial, “The 
Press and the War,” Bryant attempt- 
ed to suggest what he believed the 
proper function of newspapers in 
such a national emergency. It was 
no part of the duty of the press, 
he felt, “to administer the military 
departments, to organize armies or 
to conduct campaigns. Gross and ob- 
vious blunders on the part of those 
in power it may and it ought to de- 
nounce. The great conservative func- 
tion of a free press is to expose wrong 
and lead public sentiments in the 
right direction.” ” Naturally it must 
scrupulously refrain from divulging 
any military or political information 
that might help the enemy or dam- 
age our prestige. Bryant believed in 
a free press, in the necessity of free 
discussion, but he was quite aware 
that secrecy in war time is often 
essential to success. 


HE struggle to preserve a free 

press had to be waged not only 
during times of great stress but at all 
times. Eternal vigilance was the price 
of freedom for the journalist. Bryant 
zealously labored to repel and defeat 
any tendency that threatened to cur- 
tail freedom of thought and expres- 
sion. When a statue, “The Greek 
Slave,” by Powers, was exhibited in 
New York, the Journal of Com- 
merce unleashed a bitter attack, 
nearly two columns long, on moral 
grounds. Bryant rallied to the de- 
fense of the artist and his work. 
What impropriety could there be, he 
asks, “in looking at a block of mar- 
ble hewn into a representation of the 





1° Ibid., July 25, 1861. 





unclothed human figure?”” Then, 
pressing the attack closer home, Bry- 
ant went on to say: 


To the pure, says St. Paul, all things 
are pure. To the impure, also, all things 
are impure. The Journal will never 
mend the public morals by putting pet- 
ticoats upon statues, whether antique 
or modern. . . . If drapery be morals, 
the Esquimaux, who have more of it 


than any other people, should be 
saints.” 


When a newspaper in the South 
was roundly denounced for the views 
it had dared to express on the Negro 
question, Bryant took it upon him- 
self to defend the injured paper, the 
Richmond Enquirer. 


Newspapers are supported by public 
opinion, and all fair methods of in- 
fluencing the community either for or 
against them are allowable—but a con- 
spiracy to put down a particular jour- 
nal by getting up a show of public 
opinion against it, which perhaps does 
not after all exist, and to overawe its 
friends by a display of numbers and an 
appearance of organization, is as cen- 
surable as a conspiracy against the 
private occupation of any person what- 
ever.” 


Incidents like these were weather 
signals pointing to an approaching 
storm. It was essential that the spirit 
of violence be curbed, that the sub- 
ject of abolition receive free un- 
intimidated discussion in the press. 
There was no need to be alarmed 
by the propagation of extreme opin- 
ions or new doctrines, whether these 
related to temperance or total and 
immediate abolition. Why become 
frightened by the dissemination of 
these ideas? 


The same providence which preserves 
the physical world in its order, main- 


» = nen? , Oct. 6, 1847. 
= Ibid., Jan. 18, 1882. 
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tains also in their order the moral and 





social. In both 3 dicives @ heaitiey and Ne. 


harmonious action from opposing 


forces. The fiery and enthusiastic spirits 3 


of whom weak minds are afraid, are 
necessary in the progress of society. 


They are needed as a sort of counter- Be 
poise to those who are forever striving ag 
to drag society backward. They are Bees 
needed to communicate fresh impulses ae) 
to the inert and passive mass. Strike eg 
them out of existence and the world + 
goes into worse than its ancient dull- 18 
ness and ignorance.” i 
4 
The holders of extreme ideas are ; : a 
really public benefactors; by stirring a 
up discussion and debate they facili- aS 
tated the search for truth. is 
There was no danger that the ex- oom 
° «“ M4 ” b 4 ¥ Me 
pression of “radical” ideas would aa 
disturb the foundations of society. eatagt 
Communities were slow to change ri, 
their habits, their settled modes of Bh 
belief. This social inertia was an ex- a Biss 
cellent safeguard against reckless in- ,. 
novation. Truth may be persecuted, fd 
proscribed, crushed to earth, but a 
eventually it comes into its own. The ie 
progress of truth, though slow, is cer- “eg 
tain. “It is a current which winds, at “s 
first, scarce seen, among entangling a 
weeds and osiers, but continually in- a 
creased by unnoticed tributaries, ‘4 


wells at last to a mighty river, and 
glides along with majestick and ir- 
resistible force.” ™ 

Then on November 3, 1836, Bry- 
ant composed the editorial bidding 
William Leggett God-speed. Leggett 
had severed his connections with the 
Evening Post the day before. Bryant 
was happy in the thought that Leg- 
gett’s journalistic career is not ended, 
for Leggett now planned to publish 
a paper, the Plaindealer, devoted 
chiefly to political subjects. 





23 Ibid., Aug. 80, 1886. 
% Ibid., Sept. 8, 1886, 
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It is a matter of rejoicing to us that 
we have the prospect of so worthy and 
efficient a coadjutor in the cause of 
equal rights. in the warfare against cor- 
ruption, in the great work of rescuing 
the pure principles of democracy from 
the interpolations with which selfish 
men have laboured to darken and de- 
base them. 

It has been remarked by an intelli- 
gent American who has had the oppor- 
tunity of comparing things at home 
with things abroad, that there exists 
among all classes of men in this country 
a peculiar aversion to the frank avowal 
of any opinion which does not happen 
to be popular at the moment. It is not 
that we do not express ourselves with 
sufficient decision when the majority is 
with us. We praise with enthusiasm 
what all the world praises, we blame 
with vehemence what all the world 
blames, but we are unwilling to take 
the odium or the responsibility of prais- 
ing or blaming alone. When we find 
public opinion in the wrong we are apt 
to be silent, and venture not on the un- 
certain task of correcting them. Yet 
this is a pusillanimous surrender of the 
rights of speech and of the press. It is 
attended with various evils; in politics 
it leads to a blind devotion to party 
guides; in morals it leads to a con- 
nivance at equivocal customs; in legis- 
lation it leads to the toleration of old 
abuses which might be corrected, if 
men would but think so, with great 
benefit to the general prosperity. In the 
indulgence of this timid and unmanly 
spirit we suffer the voice of public opin- 
ion to be stimulated by forward and 
active men who forestall the expression 
of it by preconcerted noise, and the pas- 
sive and peaceful then acquiesce. It is 
time there were more independence in 
the expression of opinions both by 
means of conversation and the press.” 


When news was received that a 
mob had attacked an abolitionist 
press at Alton, Illinois, Bryant stood 
aghast. This was a monstrous vio- 
lation of the sacred rights of the 
press. He spoke out loud and strong 


5 Ibid., Nov. 8, 1886. 


in condemnation of this outrageous 
deed. 


The right to discuss freely and 
openly, by speech, by the pen, by the 
press, all political questions, and to ex- 
amine and animadvert upon all political 
institutions, is a right so clear and cer- 
tain, so interwoven with our other liber- 
ties, that without it we must fall at 
once into despotism or anarchy. To say 
that he who holds unpopular opinions 
must hold them at the peril of his life, 
and that, if he expresses them in public, 
he has only himself to blame if they 
who disagree with him should rise and 
put him to death, is to strike at all 
rights, all liberties, all protection of 
law. and justify or extenuate all crimes. 

We regard not this as a question con- 
nected with the abolition of slavery in 
the South, but as.a question vital to 
the liberties of the entire Union.” 


S an editor, Bryant covered an 

unusually wide range of sub- 
jects, literary, political, scientific, 
linguistic and artistic. He epitomized 
the varied and stirring life of the 
nineteenth century. Much as Bryant 
might rail against the evils associ- 
ated with his profession—the vitup- 
eration, the distortion of truth to 
serve political ends, the partisan 
feuds, the narrow, selfish and mis- 
taken views of many editors — he 
never tired of repeating that jour- 
nalism was a socially important call- 
ing and that it had a glorious future. 
When it was unjustly attacked, he 
sprang to its defense. In commenting 
on an article dealing with the United 
States that appeared in the Foreign 
Quarterly Review, he challenged the 
writer’s low opinion of American 
newspapers. They were by no means 
worse, Bryant maintained, then those 
in England. They contained, to be 
sure, a great deal of slander, but they 





% Ibid., Nov. 18, 1887. 
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were no more venal and obnoxious 
in this respect than the British press. 
In one sense, however, the native 
newspapers were distinctly superior: 
the scurrility was confined to poli- 
tics, was focused on political candi- 
dates, whereas in England the pri- 
vate lives of people were shamelessly 
exposed.” The British newspapers. 
on the contrary, at least preserved a 
parliamentary decorum of language. 
The only effective way of reforming 
the American press was to adopt 
principles as the golden rule of edi- 
torial conduct. 

When the Journal of Commerce, 
in censuring the appointment of 
Mordecai M. Noah to a judicial post, 
spoke of editors of political journals 
as belonging to a class “ ‘from whom 
‘all moral rectitude is thoroughly ex- 
tracted’,”” Bryant took it upon him- 
self to answer: 


Editors of political newspapers are 
bad enough we admit; we have no de- 
sire to palliate their wrong doings; but 
they are not worse than some other 
classes of men, and we are inclined to 
think that they possess the average 
honesty of the community. They have 
as much virtue, as much integrity, as 
much fairness of purpose as there is any 
demand for. If the community were not 
as bad as they, their journals could not 
find support and circulation. Let other 
classes of men call for newspapers of a 
higher character, a more rigid respect 
for truth, a more candid construction 
of motives, a more conscientious re- 
gard to the public morals and public 
welfare, and they would be supplied. 
Let the community discountenance dis- 
honest and malignant journals and they 
go out of publication. If newspapers are 
not what they ought to be it is because 
the public will not allow them to be so. 

Their morals are on a level with the 
morals of their readers. If they are un- 
principled and flagitious, it is because 





* Ibid., March 12, 1881. 
» Ibid., Jan. 14, 1841. 


their conductors are encouraged and re 
warded by the public for making them 
so, the public is the principal, the insti- 
gator in this matter. The newspaper is 
but the accessary; it is the public who 
instruct, educate and form the news- 
paper editor; his sheet is simply the re- 
flection of their own moral qualities.” 


Bryant insisted, in and out of sea- 
son, that a newspaper should pursue 
a consistent policy of its own. To 
reflect only the prevailing sentiments 
of the community would be a sure 
method “of emasculating the intelli- 
gence and degrading the moral char- 
acter of the journalist.” ” The editor 
should endeavor to express, “not 
the vacillating mood and surging 
passion of the general mind, but its 
sounder and cooler reason. His prin- 
cipal study should be ideas and prin- 
ciples; and what is a matter of the 
profoundest wisdom and tact, the 
application of these to the special 
conditions of the country at the giv- 
en epoch.” He should be a states- 
man rather than a politician, looking 
beyond the immediate interests of 
the party—though working in con- 
junction with it—to the universal 
ends which involve the whole of 
society. 

Bryant actively participated in 
the leading movements of his time. 
He fought the established system of 
protective tariff; he advocated nec- 
essary civic and judicial reforms; he 
sought to elevate and purify the 
tone and style of the press. He took 
great pride in preserving the idio- 
matic purity of the English language. 
He agitated in favor of an inter- 
national copyright law; he supported 

(Continued on Page 370) 
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Training Sponsors 


For High School Journalism 


OR years high school journalistic 

activities have been a problem 
to heads of schools and departments 
of journalism. They have evoked an- 
tagonism sometimes, indifference 
sometimes, approval sometimes, but 
at no time has there been a definite 
general agreement as to just what 
ought to be done about them. An 
examination of data gathered in a 
national survey of high school jour- 
nalism completed recently may pro- 
mote an understanding of the issues 
involved. 

Conducted as a study of the teach- 
er of journalistic activities in the 
American public high school, this na- 
tion-wide survey was made with the 
approval of Quill and Scroll Society, 
National Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, Southern Interscholastic 
Press Association, National Associa- 
tion of Journalism Directors, and the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers 
Association. Between 1937 and 1939 
significant secondary sources, includ- 
ing textbooks, courses of study and 
more than sixty masters’ theses, were 
examined, but the primary data 
came from a series of eight question- 
naires, one of which was a three-page 
mimeographed inquiry sent to heads 
of professional schools affiliated with 
the American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism. 

_Answers from these heads of 
schools and departments of journal- 


By Laurence R. Campbell 


University of Illinois 


ism, and other significant information 
gathered in this investigation, con- 
cern three major questions: First, 
what are the objectives of high school 
journalistic activities; second, what 
is the publication sponsor’s function; 
third, what specialized training does 
the sponsor need? 

Asked whether various journalistic 
activities as now generally conducted 
in public high schools were worth- 
while for the majority of students 
participating in them, heads of 
schools and departments of journal- 
ism answered thus: 


Publication or course No 
Newspaper 


Journalism course 
Journalism study in English. 17 
Journalism study in social 


Though some directors did not an- 
swer, the majority saw possibilities 
in these activities. 

These activities received approval, 
however, only to the extent that they 
are directed toward six objectives ap- 
proved in answers from heads of pro- 
fessional schools. These journalistic 
activities should help boys and girls 
to communicate simply, clearly and 
effectively in written English; to 
write creatively in so far as individual 
capacities permit; to gather, evalu- 
ate, interpret and present significant 
information objectively; to read and 
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buy newspapers and periodicals in- 
telligently; to develop ethical char- 
acter and citizenship; and to learn 
the fundamentals of journalistic tech- 
nique necessary for work on school 
publications. 

But there was one objective—an 
objective approved by only one-sixth 
of the 613 high school teachers an- 
swering an eight-page questionnaire 
—of which no head of a school or 
department of journalism approved. 
This was the suggestion that such 
activities might prepare boys and 
girls to earn a living on a newspaper 
upon leaving high school. Approxi- 
mately one-fifth of 306 principals 
also cooperating in this study be- 
lieved in this form of vocational 
training. 

Heads of schools and departments 
of journalism were emphatic in ex- 
pressing their disapproval of voca- 
tional training in journalism in high 
school. “No, a thousand times!” ex- 
claimed Ralph L. Crosman; “decid- 
edly not!” answered J. W. Piercy; 
and “emphatically” no declared 
Ralph D. Casey. Grant M. Hyde and 
Lawrence W. Murphy have expressed 
themselves similarly in books they 
have written or edited. Wrote O. W. 
Riegel: 


I am not in favor of specialized 
courses of journalism in high school. I 
I do feel, however, that interest in 
newspapers and current events can be 
effectively utilized in connection with 
training in writing. Under these circum- 
stances, I think it is irrelevant whether 
high school courses are called “journal- 
ism” or English. 


This was the comment of John Bake- 
less: 


It is desirable to add that the de- 
partment as a whole is convinced that 
vocational instruction in high school is 


a mistake. While the high school paper 
can serve a useful role, our experience 
here convinces us that the most useful 
function of all secondary schools is to 
provide a solid grounding in such 
fundamentals as language, history and 
science. 


Kenneth E. Olson made another sig- 
nificant point thus: 


I think it is important that we do not 
encourage our high schools to offer 
technical courses in training for news- 
paper work. That should be left to our 
own professional schools. There is 
danger of overcrowding the field and 
beating down salaries if we permit high 
schools to give the kind of training that 
will make these students feel they can 
get newspaper jobs immediately after 
leaving school. 


T is the high school journalism 

teacher’s function to see that 
these approved objectives are rea- 
lized in the class and staff activities 
he sponsors. If he truly teaches, he 
cannot be a publisher, editor, censor 
or boss, but rather an adviser who 
helps and guides boys and girls who 
gather, write, edit and manage pub- 
lications. This is the concept which 
the majority of sponsors seem to 
have, according to the evidence they 
presented concerning their own du- 
ties and activities. 

The work of these sponsors is out- 
lined in their answers to a long ques- 
tionnaire. In addition to varied non- 
journalistic activities, they teach 
journalism courses, sponsor publica- 
tions and supervise school publicity. 
In the more modern courses they 
consider not only journalistic tech- 
niques involved in producing the 
school paper, but also current events, 
propaganda and the newspaper’s so- 
cial responsibilities. They guide boys 
and girls engaged in the editorial 
and business management of news- 
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papers and yearbooks, magazines and 
handbooks. They interpret the edu- 
cational program by supervising news 
releases and other promotional ac- 
tivities. 

Are these teachers equal to the 
challenge? School principals report 
that they are superior teachers so 
far as personal traits and social back- 
grounds are concerned. They are 
above average in general ability and 
collegiate training. So far as their 
value to the school as teachers is 
concerned, they rank in the upper 
third of teachers. But apparently 
school administrators give little 
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provided for those who are—or wish 
to become—high school journalism 
teachers and publication sponsors? 
They must meet state requirements 
for certificates or credentials permit- 
ting them to teach. That means that 
they must meet the standard lower 
and upper division requirements, 
complete fifteen or more units in 
education, complete teaching majors 
and minors and qualify for bachelor’s 
degrees. In California five years of 
training are required. 

The majority of heads of schools 
and departments of journalism re- 
turning questionnaires declared that 


i thought to their specialized training four years of university training 
i in journalism. should be the minimum, although 
the Whether cr not it is agreed that several favored five years as the min- 
bs : specialized training is necessary, it imum. Obviously the majority fav- 
re ; must be admitted that it is desir- ored a bachelor’s degree and some 
“hf able. Nevertheless not one-fifth of urged the master’s degree or its 
ee the 613 teachers of journalistic activ- equivalent. It was generally believed 
% ities cooperating in this study had that these teachers should specialize 


majored or minored in journalism as 
graduate or undergraduate students. 
The median number of semester 
units held by these teachers was thir- 
ty in English, twenty in education, 
sixteen in social science, and only 
nine in journalism. They had had 
two or three journalism courses— 
and checked in the list of journalism 
courses were short story writing. 
verse writing and creative writing. 

Some of them reported experience 
on college publication staffs, some of 
it doubtless worthwhile. Others — 
perhaps one in six—had worked on 
commercial newspapers, though in 
most cases as summer substitutes. 
Some of them had educated them- 
selves by studying journalism books 
and by learning from contacts with 
newspaper men, printers and en- 
gravers. 

What kind of training should be 


in journalism, education, social 
science and English, but there was 
no insistence on any specific pattern 
of majors and minors. 

The average number of journal- 
istic courses recommended as re- 
quirements for teachers was six. 
Heads of schools and departments 
of journalism believed that report- 
ing, copy editing, teaching journal- 
ism, newspaper makeup, feature 
writing and editorial writing are the 
six most helpful courses. Next in 
order ranked typography with lab- 
oratory, advertising, advanced re- 
porting, school publicity and public 
opinion. It is surprising that the his- 
tory of journalism and photography 
received so little mention. The num- 
ber of units involved in these courses 
easily might total thirty or thirty- 
five. 

If, however, the teacher is to take 








thirty or more units of journalism, 
thirty units of English, thirty units 
in social science, twenty units in edu- 
cation, and lower division require- 
ments, he will need more than four 
years in which to complete his work. 
Because he is likely to teach English 
—the majority of publication spon- 
sors do—he needs thorough ground- 
ing in that. And he can be neither a 
good journalism nor a good English 
teacher without a thorough under- 
standing of political, social economic 
and cultural trends. 

It may be noted that in addition 
to his curricular training in univer- 
sity the journalism teacher should 
take advantage of opportunities for 
experience on publications, accord- 
ing to directors of professional 
schools. They believe that work on 
student publications — especially 
newspapers—may help him, but they 
do not feel that professional experi- 
ence is essential. 


HERE can teachers get the 

training they need? Specialized 
courses in the high school newspaper 
or supervising school publications or 
teaching high school journalism have 
been offered under various names. 
Among those reported were the 
courses originated at the University 
of Wisconsin in 1920, University of 
South Dakota in 1920, University of 
Colorado in 1923, Ohio State Uni- 
versity in 1925, University of Mis- 
souri in 1926, Marquette University 
in 1926, University of Minnesota in 
1927, Stanford University in 1927, 
University of Washington in 1928, 
University of Wyoming in 1929, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky in 1930, Uni- 
versity of Southern California in 
1930, Iowa State Teachers College 
in 1931, University of Idaho in 1982, 
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Montclair State Teachers College in 
1932, Northwestern University in 
1932, University of Georgia in 1933 
and University of Texas in 1935. Ob- 
viously it is the institutions affiliated 
with the American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Journal- 
ism which have taken the most inter- 
est in providing these courses, just as 
they are responsible for most of the 
significant development of state and 
national scholastic press associations, 
Quill and Scroll Society, and the 
National Institute for High School 
Students. On the whole, summer en- 
rollment in specialized courses has 
been growing gradually for more 
than a decade. 

To prepare teachers more ade- 
quately for their work in journalistic 
activities, a number of college and 
universities have developed training 
programs. Such a program was estab- 
lished at the University of Kansas 
about 1915, according to the dean 
of the school of education there. A 
program was organized at Kansas 
State Teachers College at Emporia 
several years later. Others were be- 
gun at Colorado State College of 
Education in 1922, University of 
Missouri in 1926, University of Wis- 
consin in 1927, Stanford University 
in 1927, University of Minnesota in 
1927, University of Washington in 
1929, University of Wyoming in 
1929, University of Kentucky in 
1980, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia in 1930, Montclair State 
Teachers College in 1932, University 
of Georgia in 1932, University of 
Texas in 1935, Northwestern Uni- 
versity in 1937. 

What conclusions are warranted 
by data gathered from heads of 
schools and departments of journal- 
ism in this survey? First, they ap- 
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prove high school journalism courses 
and student publications provided 
that they are sponsored with ac- 
ceptable objectives in mind and 
under competent supervision. Sec- 
ond, they believe that teachers re- 
sponsible for guiding adolescents in 
either classroom or staff activities in 
journalism should be better trained 
than they are today. Third, they be- 
lieve that in most cases such a teach- 
er is not prepared adequately unless 
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he has had six or more courses in 
journalism as well as a thorough 
grounding in education, social science 
and English. 

The interest in scholastic journal- 
ism evinced by heads of schools and 
departments of journalism indicates 
that, as public schools insist on better 
trained journalism teachers and pub- 
lication sponsors, professional schools 
will take steps to provide adequate 
programs of training. 





William Cullen Bryant 
And the American Press 


(Continued from page 365) 


political candidates and their pro- 
gram when he found these worthy 
of support, without regard for party 
affiliations; he urged that selfish par- 
tisanship give way to a rational dis- 
cussion of fundamental principles; he 
was devoted to his country and the 
democratic principles she embodied. 


There is ample justification for the 
estimate that the literary historian, 
Vernon L. Parrington, placed upon 
his work: “He was the father of 
nineteenth-century journalism as well 
as the father of nineteenth-century 
poetry.” 

82 Vernon L. Harrington, Main Currents 


of American Thought (New York, 1927), 
II, 289. 
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Newsparer CrusapDers. By Silas 
Bent. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1939. xiv+ 
313 pp. $3.00. 


E subtitle of this book is “A 
Neglected Story.” The author, 
who has contributed extensively to 
the literature that is severely critical 
of the American press, here essays 
to portray the obverse side of the 
medallion. He asserts that crusading 
is a “normal, sometimes routine ac- 
tivity of the newspaper” and de- 
clares that too little attention seems 
to have been paid to it by “every- 
body.” 

His contribution will be welcomed 
by teachers and most newspaper men 
and will go far toward correcting 
certain notions of the lay reader. 

Mr. Bent’s sources are almost en- 
tirely secondary—the usual biog- 
raphies, newspaper histories and re- 
cent files of Editor & Publisher. He 
retells some of the crusades of Pu- 
litzer, Hearst, E. W. Scripps and Fre- 
mont Older, and devotes separate 
chapters to newspaper crusades of 
the colonial, Jeffersonian and anti- 
slavery agitation periods. The reader 
will find retold Raymond’s attacks 
on Tammany and the New York 
World’s crusade against the Ku Klux 
Klan. 

Probably the best chapters are 
those that recite details of recent 
crusades by various newspapers in 
behalf of the insane and the indigent 
and those directed against loan 
sharks, sweatshops, medical frauds 
and receivership rackets. The author 
could not, of course, list all of the 
important crusades, but a strange 
omission is the story of Don R. 
Mellett. 

No central organizing thread runs 





through the book. It is just a string 
of narratives, and these are pre- 
sented without much attention to 
sequence in time. Because dates are 
generally omitted, the reader misses 
something of the real import of some 
of the stories. The nearest the author 
comes to stating a general conclusion 
is his discussion of the relative ef- 
fectiveness of news and editorials 
and his denunciation of H. L. 
Mencken’s_ well-known article on 
crusading in the Atlantic Monthly. 
Mr. Bent, in disagreement with 
Bruce Bliven, declares that the total 
number of campaigns com 
favorably with the number “some 
years ago.” 

A semblance of balance is supplied 
by a chapter on “Sins of Omission,” 
in which the author connects the 
cash register interest with the failure 
of newspapers generally to support 
the proposed child labor amendment 
and the Tugwell pure food and drug 
bill. He denounces the attitude of 
the A. N. P. A. and is disappointed 
with recent Scripps-Howard policies. 

Because of its objectivity, its sim- 
plicity and its human interest this 
book belongs on the must list for 
students of journalism. 

Cuitton R. Buse 
Stanford University 


Firowina Srream. By Florence 
Finch Kelly. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Company, Inc. 1939. 
xvi+571 pp. $3.75. 


T has fallen to my lot, in line of 

duty or otherwise, to read the 
biographies of many famous news- 
paper men, but few have interested 
me more than this intimate story of 
a great pioneer newspaper woman. 
Vainly I tried to scan it in a few 





hours, as the author tells embryo 
book reviewers to do, but constantly 
I found myself slowing up to enjoy 
a leisurely reading. 

Few living newspaper men have so 
long a professional life to review— 
fifty-six years of newspaper work, 
from 1880 to 1936, with the last 
thirty-three years in the office of the 
New York Times. But the interest 
in her story is not so much in the 
long span of years as in the forti- 
tude of a Kansas girl fighting her 
way to success in spite of “the stone 
walls” of male hostility that she met 
in office after office. All to escape the 
teaching profession! 

A mere list of the newspapers on 
which she was employed illustrates 
the variety of her experiences: First 
on the little Topeka Commonwealth 
as a college girl; then to Chicago in 
1881 to free lance and to eke out a 
living in the David Cook religious 
publishing house; then to the Boston 
Globe; next in 1884 to small news- 
papers in Troy, N. Y., Lowell, Mass., 
and Fall River, Mass.; the New York 
Sun in 1886; to the San Francisco 
Examiner, 1887-1893; three years in 
New Mexico; to the Los Angeles 
Times in 1896; to the Philadelphia 
North American in 1900; and finally 
to the New York Times in 1908 to 
begin thirty-three years on the book 
reviewing staff. 

Through twenty years she played 
a dual role—on the one hand, the 
dauntless Florence Finch carving her 
own newspaper career and, on the 
other, the journalist’s wife working 
beside. Allen Kelly, successful news- 
paper-husband whose career went 
along with hers from Boston to Los 
Angeles. In the background appear 
dimly the writing of seven books 
and the rearing of two sons. 
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Although the central theme of her 
biography is the story of her news- 
paper life, to many a reader the most 
vivid part will be the tale of her girl- 
hood on the pioneer farms of Indiana, 
Illinois and Kansas, during and after 
the Civil War. There she does her 
best writing. 

Not content with scattering 
through the tale ever-recurring bits 
of philosophy of the times and of 
the newspaper world through which 
she journeyed, she adds several chap- 
ters entirely devoted to such obser- 
vations. Out of her years on the 
Book Review section of the Times, 
writing “Books as News,” she draws 
an entire chapter of ideas on news- 
paper book reviewing. In another 
chapter on “Women in Journalism,” 
she adds much to Ishbel Ross’ 
“Ladies of the Press.” Under the 
title, “Three Journalists of Genius,” 
she gives intimate pictures of her 
three greatest bosses, Charles H. 
Taylor of the Boston Globe, Adolph 
S. Ochs and William Randolph 
Hearst —two laudatory, one not. 
Finally in “Yesterday, Today, and 
Tomorrow in Newspaperdom,” she 
outlines her view of the history of 
the press and of its current problems, 
two of which she finds quite trouble- 
some—the newspaper chain and the 
Newspaper Guild. 

In spite of her many visits to her 
beloved University of Kansas and 
its journalism classes, she expresses 
many views of schools of journalism 
that need to be brought up to date. 
Nevertheless, her book should be 
near at hand in every journalism li- 
brary so that not a woman student 
may miss it. 

Grant M. Hype 
University of Wisconsin 
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Tue Nortn Briron. By George 
Nobbe. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1939. xii +274 pp. 
$3.00. 


HE turbulent career of John 
Wilkes has for several years at- 
tracted the attention of both gen- 
eral historians and students of the 
English press. In their studies, the 
colorful personality of the chief pro- 
tagonist and the basic points of 
democratic policy, such as a freee 
press and liberty of the subject, have 
tended to overshadow the fact that 
Wilkes and his accomplices were 
political propagandists immediately 
engaged in strictly partisan issues. 
That the journalistic support 
which Wilkes gave the Whigs de- 
veloped into a contest over some of 
the basic principles of representative 
and responsible government was in 
fact due more to the stubbornness of 
King George III than to any deep 
conviction on the part of sponsors 
of the now famous North Briton. 
Wilkes and Churchill, his co-editor, 
were principally interested in turning 
out the Tories and re-establishing 
the Whigs. They became secondarily 
interested in establishing the prin- 
ciples of freedom to criticize the 
king’s minister and of liberty of the 
subject from search and seizure. 
These points are more than ade- 
quately presented in Mr. Nobbe’s 
contribution to the history of political 
propaganda. In spite of the fact that 
the man Wilkes presents one of the 
most interesting and entertaining 
studies in eighteenth century English 
history, the author has tenaciously 
clung to his original thesis, the study 
of a unit of political propaganda. 
The result is not nearly as enthrall- 
ing as R. W. Postgate’s recent book 


on Wilkes, nor does it contribute any 
new facts to those unearthed by 
Horace Bleakley in his scholarly 
biography. Mr. Nobbe’s contribution 
is merely a presentation from a dif- 
ferent, and what may be described 
as a contemporaneous, point of view. 

On one aspect of the Wilkes af- 
fair, this study has made a notable 
contribution. Extreme care has been 
taken to analyze the contents of the 
short-lived North Briton with a view 
to assigning the authorship of the 
various contributions to either 
Wilkes or Churchill. Pains have been 
taken to present the political com- 
plexion of the day as a necessary 
basis for understanding the weekly 
editorial diatribes of the two polit- 
ical journalists. 

To the historian of political propa- 
ganda as well as to the journalist, 
Mr. Nobbe’s book details the meth- 
ods and manner of eighteenth cen- 
tury political writing. The North 
Briton was frankly an appeal to pub- 
lic opinion and, more particularly, to 
the opinion of the middle classes. It 
employed ridicule, sarcasm and play- 
fulness in addition to straightfor- 
ward argument. The modern reader 
of the files of this eighteenth century 
periodical is impressed with the ele- 
gance and fluidity of style of both 
Wilkes and Churchill. Copious quo- 
tations presented throughout the 
book illustrate the style as well as 
the methods employed by the co- 
editors. 

Most sorely missed in the study is 
any attempt to evaluate the propa- 
ganda in the North Briton in terms 
of the political issues of the time. It 
must be taken for granted that 
Wilkes made a definite contribution 
to freedom of the press by his stand 
against the government, but as a 




















political propagandist engaged in re- 
establishing a party in power what 
did he accomplish? Were his writ- 
ings successful in convincing either 
the public or the king that the Whigs 
rather than the Tories should assume 
the direction of the affairs of state? 
The author fails to answer this ques- 
tion either as to particular numbers 
or as to the periodical as a whole. 

Frep S. SreBERT 
University of Illinois 


Tue Wru1aM Parks Paper Miu 
aT Wiixiamssure. By Rutherford 
Goodwin. Lexington, Va.: Jour- 
nalism Laboratory Press, Wash- 
ington and Lee University. 1939. 

41 pp. Ill. $2.00. 


HIS brochure deals with Wil- 
liam Parks, one of the early 
colonial papermakers. The William 
Parks Paper Mill at Williamsburg, 
Va., is held to be the first paper mill 
south of Pennsylvania. Data are pre- 
sented by the author fixing the dates 
of this mill at about 1744 to 1770. 
Interesting details of the research on 
this subject are given. As an ex- 
ample the author cites the fact that 
entries in the account books of Ben- 
jamin Franklin in 1744 show that 
Franklin financed Parks in the pur- 
chase of paper molds and other pa- 
per making equipment, and that in 
September of the same year Franklin 
purchased paper from Parks. 
There can be no doubt that Mr. 
Goodwin has contributed materially 
to the history of paper making in 
America. The interest in this partic- 
ular paper mill and its founder is 
much less general than local, how- 
ever. 
As a specimen of excellent print- 
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ing, the brochure deserves the atten- 
tion of all who appreciate this form 
of creative art. It was designed, com- 
posed and printed by C. Harold 
Lauck, and the binding was designed 
by Ida Baskerville Lauck. The selec- 
tion of paper, the typography, the 
printing and the binding are appro- 
priate to the subject matter and the 
craftsmanship is outstanding. Its 
beauty is in its simplicity, and that 
is as it should be. 
Epear T. Kerra 

Kansas State College 


News 1s Wuere You Finp It. By 
Frederic William Wile. Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

1939. 505 pp. Ill. $3.75. 


. WILE is one of the greatest 

reporters of the century, and if 
you don’t believe it you have only 
to read his own account of how he 
got that way. 

Today Mr. Wile adds the weight 
of his thrice-weekly column to the 
ponderous editorial section of the 
portly Washington Star, but before 
that, he was on safari in the jungles 
of Chicago, London and Berlin stalk- 
ing journalistic big game with pad 
and pencil. In Chicago, he was the 
boy wonder of the old Record. As 
the greenest cub on the paper he 
beat all the other newspaper men in 
the city. Because he could take short- 
hand and happened to be behind 
President McKinley at an im- 
promptu speech, he had the speech 
verbatim. High government officials, 
powerful city leaders and prominent 
politicians tried to dissuade him from 
holding this news exclusive, but, true 
to the tenets of his craft, Wile 
clutched his notes. “I hadn’t the 
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faintest notion I was in possession of 
a scoop,” he says, and although the 
reader may share his surprise the 
Record’s editors apparently liked the 
work of the new man. 

Roaring thus through the early 
years with the speed of a hansom 
cab, we are carried to the European 
capitals, where pre-war smoldering 
needed only a little poking up to 
become first rate newspaper copy. 

Mr. Wile was sent over as a for- 
eign correspondent’s assistant, but 
he was such a reporter that before 
many months he was put in charge 
of the Berlin bureau. Lord North- 
cliffe made him Daily Mail corre- 
spondent at twice his former salary, 
and he held the position until forced 
to leave Germany because of the 
war. The author is at his best in 
reliving these Europeon experiences. 
The picture of pre-war London and 
Berlin and the disclosure of official 
attitudes as all hell was about to 
break loose alone make the book 
worth reading. Mr. Wile was un- 
doubtedly the confidante of many 
leaders at the Prussian capital, and 
his accounts therefor assume a cer- 
tain importance. The historian might 
find the middle section well worth a 
study and more readable if only 
the author didn’t use so many bro- 
mides and sentences like this: 


America was invincibly of the opin- 
ion that Germany was still populated 
exclusively by the amiable, dependa- 
ble stock from which sprang the thou- 
sands of men and women who between 
1848 and 1900 fertilized this good earth 
of ours with some of the finest leaven 
ever to take root in its bowels—the 
breed that “made Milwaukee famous.” 


There must be more than hay be- 
hind the shirt of any man who can 
win the esteem and backing of such 
Titans as Victor Lawson, Alfred 





Harmsworth, Adolph Ochs, Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis and Theodore Williams 
Noyes. 

Henry Lapp Sirs. 
University of Kansas 

oe e e 


A Perrect DrurNaALu oF SoME Pas- 
SAGES IN PARLIAMENT (1643- 
1649). An annotated bibliography 
and summary. San Francisco: Cal- 
ifornia State Library. 1989. 68 pp. 


UBLICATION of this diurnal 

by the Sutro branch of the Cali- 
fornia State Library is significant for 
scholars, since it is a portion of the 
extensive sixteenth and seventeenth 
century source material gradually be- 
ing made available. The present vol- 
ume contains annotations on F. 
Cole’s diurnal for the years 1643- 
1649 and only a few of the issues 
for this period are missing. A portion 
also is devoted to reproductions of 
contemporary news accounts, such 
as those of Archbishop Laud’s last 
sermon on the scaffold and Charles 
I’s execution. 

The Sutro library contains 90,000 
books, 150,000 pamphlets and broad- 
sides, and an extensive number of 
manuscripts. Although it was ac- 
quired by Adolph Sutro, a California 
pioneer, during the latter part of the 
last century, it was opened only re- 
cently because of lack of funds. The 
work of arranging and cataloguing 
is proceeding under the auspices of 
a WPA project, of which A. Yedidia 
is supervisor and Dr. Paul Radin, 
the distinguished anthropologist, is 
editor. Only through government aid 
in the past few months has it been 
possible to make the pamphlet col- 
lections usable. 

Perhaps first in importance is the 
material on Mexican journalism and 











propaganda, a considerable part of 
which was hitherto unknown. For ex- 
ample, there are 30,000 pamphlets 
and broadsides bearing on the his- 
tory of Mexico from the end of 
the eighteenth century to 1850. From 
1810 to 1830, an especially critical 
period, there are nearly 9,000 pam- 
phlets, many of which were not pre- 
viously known to have existed. This 
is particularly true for the news- 
papers of the period. Dr. Radin esti- 
mates that nearly half of the mate- 
rial is unique. Of the 300 pamphlets 
known to have been written by the 
great propagandist and novelist, 
Lizardi (El Pensador Mexicano) , 250 
exist in the Sutro library. In addi- 
tion, fifty new ones were uncovered 
in the collection. A preliminary sur- 
vey of this material indicates that 
conventional ideas about Mexican 
journalism must be revised radically. 

Of nearly equal importance, how- 
ever, are the pamphlets on the his- 
tory of England. For the years 1640- 
1660 there are 10,000; for the period 
1660-1690 approximately 4,000; and 
for the eighteenth century another 
4,000. The nineteenth century is 
represented by some 10,000 bearing 
on such subjects as the English Poor 
Laws, the extensive controversy re- 
lating to the Corn Laws, and the 
history of colonization. Some of these 
are not on the lists of the British 
Museum. On the German Reforma- 
tion, which, of course, is of great 
interest to the analyst of propaganda, 
there are more than 500. 

Historians of the press, and espe- 
cially. those interested in the rich 
efflorescences of propaganda that 
mark deep social conflicts, will find 
in the Sutro library new material as 
well as much else that otherwise is 
not easily available in this country, 
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The project already has published 
nine monographs, reprints and anno- 
tated bibliographies, and expects, 
among other things, to publish a 
2,500-page catalogue of the Mexican 
pamphlets and newspapers. 
Raymonp D. Laurence. 

Oakland Tribune 


Tue Fine Art or Propacanpa. Edit- 
ed by Alfred McClung Lee and 
Elizabeth Briant Lee. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Company. 
1939. xii—140 pp. Ill. Cloth, $1.50; 
paper, 75 cents. 


HIS analysis of the radio talks 

of Father Coughlin is an inter- 
esting addition, both in method and 
in content, to the attempts to pro- 
vide the layman with a guide 
through the maze of contemporary 
propagandas. It is sponsored by the 
Institute for Propaganda Analysis. 

The study is intended both as a 
clinical demonstration of the way 
in which elementary principles of 
scientific method can be applied to 
any propagandistic effort and, spe- 
cifically, as part of the attack by 
“democratic education” on “anti- 
democratic forces.” 

Father Coughlin was selected, the 
Institute says, as “one who has ad- 
mittedly pro-Fascist leanings” and 
because his talks “represent a fairly 
typical borrowing of foreign anti- 
democratic propaganda methods.” 
The “clinic” is conducted by Dr. 
Alfred McClung Lee and his wife, 
Dr. Elizabeth Briant Lee. 

The editors first dramatize their 
problem by contrasting the give and 
take of neighborly debate on policy 
in the “cracker barrel” stage of our 
democracy with the glib flow of 
words from a radio cabinet that can 
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neither be heckled nor asked to cite 
its sources. They then present the 
seven “ABC’s of Propaganda Analy- 
sis” and the seven “Propaganda De- 
vices” familiar to Institute subscrib- 
ers. 

Each of the seven devices is iden- 
tified by a pictorial symbol: playing 
card for “Card Stacking”; an old 
shoe for “Plain Folks”; a glittering 
gem for “Glittering Generalities”; a 
down-turned thumb for “Name Call- 
ing’—and so on. These symbols are 
thereafter inserted in the text of the 
material analyzed, to call attention 
to use of the indicated device. 

Seven short chapters—one for each 
symbol —then analyze Father 
Coughlin’s thought - inhibiting de- 
vices by applying to them the tests 
of specific evidence and _ scientific 
method. As a grand finale all the 
device-symbols are applied to the 
entire content of one important 
broadcast. The pages used for this 
purpose are “profusely illustrated” 
with playing cards, shoes, glittering 
gems, inverted thumbs. 

The result is that the layman for 
whom this is intended is able—if 
he is not frightened by the mere 
thought of “scientific” method—to 
stand at the shoulders of the Lees 
while Father Coughlin’s bogeyman 
of plutocratic-communistic-atheistic- 
Jewish-internationalistic domination 
is taken from its usual environment 
of sacred music and theological sym- 
bolism, dissected and analyzed. 

The clinic reveals attempts to 
arouse racial hatreds cleverly mas- 

querading as objectivity; quotations 
torn from their context, garbled, mis- 
applied, and in many cases strikingly 
similar to the published writings of 
Nazi propagandists. Assertions 


“based on reports” of the “American 
Secret Service” are shown to have 
no such basis. Documents purport- 
ing to show Jewish support of the 
Communist revolution in Russia are 
instead shown to have been endorse- 
ments of the democratic (Kerensky) 

regime. A long defense of the Nazi 
rulers of Germany as not having 
molested “German-citizen Jews” is 
shown to be prefaced by a slurred- 
over admission that Jews have been 

deprived of their citizenship! .. . It 
is a thorough job, a convincing dem- 

onstration. 

Certain criticisms applying as 
much to the general work of the In- 
stitute as to this study should be 
made as part of this appraisal. Crea- 
tion of a list of seven propaganda de- 
vices may be justified as a memory- 
aid, since the devices are reasonably 
distinguishable one from another; but 
padding the kindred list of “ABC’s” 
of analysis until seven again is 
reached seems merely irritating ar- 
tifice. Four would be adequate. It is 
a little amusing to discover that the 
“Testimonial” device is “used by 
skillful and dangerous propagandists 
to convince us of an idea before we 
become critical and examine the evi- 
dence” but that the same device is 
also “used by fair propagandists to 
interest us in a useful idea so that 
we will examine the evidence and 
may eventually accept the proposal 
...” Maybe. 

But this study was meant for the 
layman, and it is to be hoped its 
brilliant orange paper cover and low 
price cause it to reach at least a few 
thousand of the millions reached by 
its subject. 

Russeizt I. THackrey 
University of Minnesota 








Pusuic Opinion. By William Albig. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. 1939. xiiit+486 pp. 
$4.00. 


N the preface to his book, Pro- 

fessor Albig declares that the field 
of opinion theory is such a tangled 
mass of theoretical particularisms 
that there is need for a “master 
synthesizer, who, stoutly imple- 
mented with tools of original keen- 
ness, can cut a clear path to the 
other side.” Many who have at- 
tempted to set up courses in public 
opinion as an important aspect of 
journalism will feel that the declara- 
tion is almost on the side of under- 
statement. Professor Albig does not 
pretend to present a master synthesis 
of the subject but he has done a 
pretty thorough job of beginning 
one. 

To those who have been troubled 
with the almost mystical nonsense 
that has been dished up as an ap- 
proach to the subject, “Public Opin- 
ion” will prove a happy discovery. 
In a carefully analytical manner the 
author examines the psychological 
aspects of opinion processes and 
demonstrates thereby, although per- 
haps unwittingly, that there is a 
great deal of inter-dependence among 
the social sciences. In spite of any 
disclaimer, Professor Albig, in his 
discussions of language, psychological 
processes, legends and myths, leader- 
ship and personal symbolism as they 
apply to the study of public opinion, 
clearly demonstrates that the various 
disciplines are not, in many instances, 
complete and self-contained com- 
partments. 

The author speaks as a sociologist 
in his discussions and to some read- 
ers this may limit their value; but 
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Professor Albig is not narrowly 
sociological in his treatment. To the 
student of the newspaper, the chap- 
ter on that means of communica- 
tion is a bit disappointing. Obviously 
the author depends on what has 
been done by others and the obvious 
weaknesses are due no doubt to the 
existing work in the field of evaluat- 
ing the newspaper as a medium of 
public opinion. This reviewer sug- 
gests that the book challenges those 
interested in the field of journalism 
to produce significant studies other 
than mere collections of contents, 
newspaper circulation figures and so 
forth. 

In such an up-to-date discussion 
of public opinion as this book is, one 
is apt to be disappointed at the in- 
adequateness of materials on public 
opinion measurement. There is con- 
siderable discussion of attitude meas- 
urement but little aside from almost 
passing reference is to be found to 
the work of the American Institute 
of Public Opinion, the Fortune polls 
or the techniques evolved in recent 
years to use the sampling method in 
finding out what the state of the 
public mind is on current questions. 

A useful and suggestive list of 
selected references is appended. 

Epwarp N. Doan 
Ohio State University 


* * * 


Co.LLectTIvE BARGAINING IN THE 
Newspaper Inpustry. Bulletin of 
the National Labor Relations 
Board, Division of Economic Re- 
search. Washington: U. 8. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1938. x +194 
pp. 30 cents. 


S its title indicates, this bulletin 
is an addition, and a significant 
one, to the literature in a field of 
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journalistic study which will prop- 
erly receive more and more attention 
in the next few years. 

But it is more than a recounting 
of personnel and labor practices of 
American newspapers and press asso- 
ciations. NLRB, as a federal agency, 
felt that it must first establish its 
proper jurisdiction. For this reason, 
the first fourth of the book is de- 
voted to a description of the nation- 
wide integration of operations and 
centralization of management and 
personnel policy in the gathering and 
distribution of news; and establish- 
ment of the relation of newspaper 
publishing to interstate commerce. 

NLRB has drawn upon its rec- 
ords, in coert and out, as well as 
upon those of NRA, FTC, SEC and 
Moody’s Manual. Of prime interest 
are charts of the journalistic empires 
of Hearst and Gannett. Interstate 
aspects of press associations, chain 
newspapers and individual newspa- 
pers are analyzed. The factors which 
led a federal court in 1938 to declare 
the Baltimore Sunpapers in inter- 
state commerce are given elaboration 
beyond the meagre reports hereto- 
fore available. 

Since NLRB was anxious to estab- 
lish not only its legal right, but also 
the public interest in the matter, the 
importance of the newspaper in “de- 
termining economic and political ac- 
tivity” is also established. Newspa- 
per associations could do worse than 
to disseminate this evaluation of the 
press, made by outsiders, from the 
economic point of view. 

The rest of the bulletin concerns 
labor activities. A. N. P. A. is an- 
alyzed as an example of organization 
and centralization by publishers. Em- 
ployee organizations and collective 

bargaining in the newspaper indus- 


try, in both mechanical and editorial 
departments, are described. Although 
the bulletin is dated October, 1938, 
footnotes indicate some revision to 
June, 1939. Recent A. F. of L. edi- 
torial unions are included in the dis- 
cussion. 

About twenty pages are devoted 
to federal intervention in newspaper 
labor relations, first under NRA and 
then under NLRB, and a three-page 
summary concludes the study. 

Made under the direction of 
David J. Saposs, chief economist of 
NLRB, the study achieves an objec- 
tivity that will certainly not suffer 
by comparison with newspaper ac- 
counts of NLRB activities. 

As an addition to Alfred M. Lee’s 
thorough-going study of editorial 
unions (“The Daily Newspaper in 
America,” especially Chapter X VII) 
and Estelle Murasken’s recent 
mimeographed publication under 
WPA, the bulletin is especially val- 
uable. Incidentally, NLRB sent 
around a form letter on October 16, 
1939, offering copies for journalism 
libraries. Some copies may still be 
available. 

Cartes M. Hutten 
Stanford University 


Your Ciry. By E. L. Thorndike. 
New York: Harcourt Brace & 
Company. 1939. 204 pp. $2.00. 


R. THORNDIKE, the famous 
mathematical psychologist, re- 
ceived a grant from the Carnegie 
corporation three years ago and with 
an adequate staff has in the inter- 
vening time made the most thor- 
ough analysis of all American cities 
over 30,000 in population that has 
ever been made. 
Cities are rated on the scale of 
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“goodness” from Pasadena at the 
top to certain Southern industrial 
cities at the bottom. A simplified 
scale, thoroughly tested for reliabil- 
ity and included in the book, is ap- 
plicable to cities of any size. The 
criteria of “goodness” are not the 
mere subjective preferences of the 
author, or anyone else, but grow ob- 
jectively out of the most elaborate 
statistical analysis ever made, in- 
volving very high mathematical 
principles. 

The application of the simplified 
scale is not too complicated for a 
student project, and forms a fine 
basis for a course in editorial writing 
which intends to deal with local is- 
sues. The analysis shows at what 
points a community is weak and at 
what points it is strong, as cities go. 
It is sure to confront local beliefs 
with some surprises. 


Eric W. ALLEN 
University of Oregon 
e ° “e 


Joss iN Rurat Journatism. By 
Elmo Scott Watson. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates. 1939. 
48 pp. Il. 


R. WATSON paints a rather 

clear and comprehensive pic- 
ture of what the job of the rural 
newspaper man is. His advice and 
information, directed at the embryo 
newspaper man or woman, should be 
valuable for one who thinks he has a 
flair for and an urge to go into the 
business. He makes no attempt to 
paint a rosy picture but rather hews 
close to the line of factual informa- 
tion and lets the chips fall where 
they may. On this basis he draws 
the conclusion that the country field 
offers the best opportunity for the 
young newspaper man. 


Most valuable are Chapters III 
and V, the first of which shows the 
rise and fall of the number of weekly 
papers in the United States. His con- 
clusion is that the number has 
reached the low ebb and will now re- 
main stationary. His chapter on 
wages, based on considerable re- 
search, gives a vivid, though not flat- 
tering, picture of wages paid various 
classes of workers in newspaper 
work, dailies as well as rural papers. 
Even though the weekly field trails 
the daily in the matter of wages 
Mr. Watson concludes that, taking 
living expenses into consideration, it 
still compares favorably with larger 
fields. 

A questionnaire study on what 
kind of help editors want brings 
forth the information that a high 
percentage prefers the college-trained 
journalism student. Mr. Watson be- 
lieves that this trend will continue. 
Apparently this study was placed in 
the monograph for the dual purpose 
of refuting a criticism of schools of 
journalism and of giving the embryo 
journalist assistance in making his 
choice of preparation for his work. 

An interesting conclusion, sub- 
stantiated by a factual presentation, 
is that the best opportunity for the 
beginner lies in the business and ad- 
vertising end of the newspaper. Here 
the opportunities are greater and the 
weekly pay check is larger, a fact of 
which budding newspaper men and 
women, both in and out of schools 
of journalism, should take cogniz- 
ance. 

Despite the large amount of solid 
meat in this monograph, there is ten- 
dency to include considerable matter 
that has comparatively little direct 
bearing on the subject. A rather 
hasty review of the history of print- 
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ing seems to have little place in such 
a discussion. 

H. P. Everest 
University of Washington 


o * * 


Democracy Must Tuink. A Sym- 
posium. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1939. xit+65 pp. 
$1.00. 


HIS little volume is a member 

of the National Municipal 
League Series, and in its attempt to 
hold forth on public opinion in a 
democracy it is strictly within the 
definition of the type of publication 
which it purports to be—a sym- 
posium, a collection of opinions on a 
subject. It is a round-table in print, 
and on the perimeter are found Carl 
William Ackerman, Sevellon Led- 
yard Brown, Lyman Bryson, Frank- 
lin Dunham, Clarence Addison Dyk- 
stra, Carl Elias Milliken and Elmo 
Roper. Through them speak the 
radio, the press, the cinema, the 
opinion-testing industry and educa- 
tion. That is the plan of the discus- 
sion. 

Of course the result is a super- 
fluity of cooks, and the broth, while 
not spoiled, is stirred to a fare-thee- 
well. At the end there are no clearly 
established conclusions unless the 
title may be accepted as a safe com- 
promise. Nevertheless, it must not 
be assumed that the discussion is 
without value. On the contrary, it 
bristles with ideas, and the par- 
ticipants are not beyond bristling at 
one another in a nice sort of way. 
And so it is that near the end of the 
volume we find: 


Mr. Bryson: (To Mr. Roper) If you 
are only advocating that the govern- 
ment enter into competition with the 
general fact-finding agencies, I don’t 


think it is dangerous. 

Mr. Brown: I oppose it. I think 
it exceedingly dangerous. 

Mr. Bryson: Anthing tending to- 
ward government monopoly of fact- 
finding is dangerous. 

Mr. Roper: I am not advocating 
government monopoly of fact-finding. 
It would put me out of business. 

Mr. Bryson: Unless you went in 
with the government, as you probably 


would. 

Mr. Roper: No, I wouldn’t. 

Chairman Ackerman: I think at 
this time we should ask President 
Dykstra, who has been a listener, to 
comment upon this round-table dis- 
cussion. 

President Dykstra: I am strongly 
of the opinion that we must keep the 
channels of democracy in the United 
States open, free and clear. . . . 

Nie, PLUMMER 
University of Kentucky 


+ * 2 


NewspPaPEeR SALES Promotion. By 
Thomas F. Barnhart. Minneapolis: 
Burgess Publishing Company. 
1939. iii +243 pp. Ill. $2.50. 


HIS book should be welcomed 

by every promotion man, pub- 
lisher, circulation and advertising 
manager in the country. It’s the first 
complete and timely attempt to 
cover all of the big field of modern 
newspaper sales promotion that has 
come to my attention. 

It is not a perfect work . . . far 
from it. 

It’s hard to read. More examples 
would help its outline attempt to 
cover one of the most exciting 
phases of newspaper work. One gets 
the rather uncomfortable skeleton 
feeling of viewing a live and vigor- 
ous body through X-ray. It may be 
promotion’s framework; but is with- 
out the zest and punch that any 
consideration of the craft deserves. 
This to my mind is a serious lack, 
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since good promotion must always 
contain a large portion of enthus- 
iasm as well as skill. 

Promotion of news, features and 
policies designed to increase circula- 
tion seem to me to be inadequately 
covered. 

The writing style of the book is 
somewhat laborious. 

But with all or any of these faults, 
“Newspaper Sales Promotion” is a 
splendid job. In a little more than a 
couple of hundred pages it covers 
the history and organization of pro- 
motion departments; fields of promo- 
tion; media; and brief comments 
upon specialized subjects such as 
promotion by radio and motion pic- 
ture. 

It would be a dull or else all-wise 
newspaper promotion man, owner or 
sales executive who couldn’t dig at 
least a dozen worthwhile ideas or 
hints out of every fifty pages of pay- 
dirt. For the active promotion man 
it is well worth reading simply as a 
reminder of the things he should be 
doing and is forgetting. If ideas and 
outlines used are not immediately 
useful, they invariably start a train 
of thought which does lead some- 
where. 

Students and others studying pro- 
motion “from the outside in” should 
be warned in advance that when 
they tackle this book they will have 
to work. More than that, for their 
own good they should dig up samples 
of most of the major promotion ac- 
tivities mentioned and breathe life 
into the body. This book is concen- 
trated food. It necessarily assumes a 
good amount of prior knowledge. 
But for those who want to learn and 
are willing to go to the necessary 
trouble, “Newspaper Sales Promo- 
tion” is a good teacher. 


Professor Barnhart has scored a 
bell-ringer by moving into a rel- 
atively new field where interest is 
keen and guideposts few. On the 
basis of the thoroughness and enter- 
prise displayed in this work, I for 
one would like to see him go even 
farther into it. 

Joun Marston 
Des Moines Register and Tribune 


* a * 


Copy Testinc. Prepared by Adver- 
tising Research Foundation. New 
York: Ronald Press Company. 
1939. vi+181 pp. $3.00. 


664 ‘OPY testing” might be de- 
scribed as the latest. of the 
several technics through the accu-- 
mulation of which advertising prac- 
tice has evolved from the simple, 
primitive matter of inserting a no- 
tice of some kind in an available 
medium to its present status as a 
highly complex system of knowl- 
edges, skills, mechanics and meth- 
ods. It is appropriate that “testing” 
should be considered of sufficient im- 
portance and maturity in its de- 
velopment to be worth a volume; 
and it is fortunate that the book 
should have been prepared under the 
auspices of so authoritative a body 
as the Advertising Research Foun- 
dation through a committee includ- 
ing such distinguished names as 
John R. Caples (Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc.) and 
George H. Gallup (Young & Rubi- 
cam, Inc.) among others. This group 
requested the Psychological Founda- 
tion to make a preliminary study as 
a basis for its own further research. 
The result is a volume in which 
various methods of copy testing are 
described with commendable intel- 
ligibility and authenticity. The sub- 
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ject is logically separated into five 
main divisions: “Opinion Tests”; 
“Recognition and Identification 
Tests”; “Recall Tests”; “Inquiry and 
Coupon Tests”; and “Sales Tests.” A 
final chapter deals with the impor- 
tant topic “The Sample.” 

The name of the actual writer or 
editor of the book is not given. It 
should have been. He deserves a sen- 
tence of praise for a task performed 
with accuracy, clarity and modesty. 
Each method is described so minute- 
ly as to serve as a practicable pre- 
scription for anyone with wit enough 
to read and understand. Time and 
again he warns against the fallacy 
of expecting too much from testing 
methodology, and emphasizes the 
point that correct technic is the one 
indispensable requisite to success. 

Much if not all of the material in 
the book has been already presented 
through articles in various magazines 
and individual brochures. But it is 
agreeable to have it all available be- 
tween the covers of this compact 
and compendious little volume. 

W. F. G. Tuacuer 
University of Oregon 
* * * 


Business Paper WritTine—A 
Career. By Pauline and Wilfrid 
Redmond. New York: Pitman 
Publishing Corporation. 1939. xi+ 
194 pp. $2.50. 


T last the field of business pa- 

per writing is beginning to at- 
tract attention as one providing 
financial returns to the ambitious 
journalist, and these authors, both 
successful free lancers in this field, 
have thought it worth while to make 
their contribution to education for 
this work. Quite apparently they are 
none too well acquainted with the 


classroom problem of the teacher in 
most schools of journalism, who must 
present his subject not entirely from 
the free lancer’s point of view but 
also from the standpoint of the edi- 
tor who may be employing one of 
his students on a salary in a year 
or so. 

Much valuable information, how- 
ever, is packed into this small book. 
It is written crisply and honestly. 
The authors have found to be good 
the formulas they advocate for free- 
lance writing, and they are honest 
enough to print the dissenting opin- 
ions of several editors on various 
minor points, so that the reader is 
generously warned against accepting 
their formulas as the only right ones. 

In a field as complex as that cov- 
ered by the general title business pa- 
per, it is impossible to create for- 
mulas that will apply equally well 
to all situations. It is also true many 
editors will not buy from free lanc- 
ers, or only after long acquaintance, 
on the ground that they lack the 
“close-up” view needed to make 
their writing authoritative. Other 
editors, willing to buy, require writ- 
ing by specification, in accordance 
with their own notions. Free lancers 
therefore have many hurdles to 
jump if they are to be successful, 
and the authors of this book are 
frank in admitting it. 

At the end of each of the ten 
chapters there are questions cover- 
ing all the points made in the chap- 
ter. After telling the reader how to 
lay groundwork for this writing, 
how to find material, what and how 
to write and how to interview, the 
authors use an entire chapter to lay 
out bad and good examples of busi- 
ness paper features and dissect them, 
showing the evolution from idea to 




















completed manuscript. 

One of the finest things about the 
book is the professional seriousness 
of the writers. Instead of trying to 
lure the dilettante to a field of liter- 
ary clover, they sturdily warn him 
away. To the young writer who is 
willing to work, who will discipline 
his creative imagination to delve for 
and present the significant facts and 
who will patiently build up a reputa- 
tion for knowing the fields he writes 
about, the authors give welcome. 
They have an interesting and help- 
ful story to tell such candidates. 

Wit R. SLauGHTerR 
Northwestern University 


* * x 


Putting “Ir” in tHe Cotumn. By 
Ben Arid. Los Angeles: DeVorss 
and Company. 1939. 218 pp. 


R. ARID has written an inter- 
esting book on the gentle art 
of column conducting; interesting in 
sequential arrangement of topics, in 
examples from columns of yesterday 
and today and in his brief but thor- 
ough introductions to the great and 
near-great conductors in the nation’s 
press. He is enthusiastic over “it”— 
what some psychologists call person- 
ality-plus—and my only misgiving 
concerning the reception of the book 
is that editors of newspapers, large 
and small, will be besieged by “col- 
umnists” who are firmly convinced 
that they have “it.” 

The author intends that his book 
show the “how” of column writing. 
He does not hope to “make” col- 
umnists out of every one, according 
to his introduction, but merely 
points the way. His prefacer, on the 
other hand, says this is a “text- 
book on Columning,” a rather over- 
ambitious statement. If the reader 
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accepts Mr. Arid’s point-of-view and 
that alone, all will be well in the edi- 
tors’ sanctums. 

One statement, however, will be 
challenged by the press itself: “To- 
day, as never before in the history 
of the press, all branches of news- 
paper writing are prosperous and the 
demand for columnists with fresh 
ideas and writing skill is without 
limit.” Readers, as embryo-writers, 
must not take this too literally. 

Chapter headings describe the 
book’s content: Learn by Doing; On 
the Trail of News Ideas; Put Your- 
self in Your Column; And Now You 
Write Your Column; Getting Down 
to Cases; Columns of Wit and 
Humor; We “Go Places” and “See 
Things”; Columns for This, Col- 
umns for That; Local Interests and 


_Local Papers; Hodgepodge and What 


Have You; and so on to sports, 
women as writers, science, a conclu- 
sion and a short anthology-appendix. 

It is good reading as a historical- 
case study; it is well-printed, of en- 
gaging format and well-written. Mr. 
Arid deserves credit for his enter- 
prise. 

Victor R. PortMann 

University of Kentucky 


* * * 


Warat Makes You Tuarnx So? By 
Vella Alberta Winner. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: V. A. Winner. 1938. 
126 pp. $1.00. 


ANY club officers as well as 

club press chairmen will find 
helpful suggestions in the little vol- 
umn written and published by the 
director of publicity of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. The 
book, based upon the theory that 
publicity is not an end but a means, 
points out to the member-reader 
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that publicity is not sought for the 
purpose of personal ego nor organi- 
zation vanity but is a means of en- 
larging the group’s scope of useful- 
ness and aids in creating an in- 
formed and intelligent public opin- 
ion. 

Officers and committee chairmen 
as well as club publicity writers who 
read the book will be impressed with 
the necessity for cooperation be- 
tween the individual club and the 
general club movement. They will 
gain an adequate understanding of 
the distinct groups to which the pu- 
blicity releases must appeal if the 
organization would be successful in 
the community. 

The press chairman will find help- 
ful ideas for each phase of her work 
from meeting the press and radio to 
which university correspondence 
courses in organization publicity will 
be most suggestive. The inexper- 
ienced publicity writer without jour- 
nalistic training, however, will prob- 
ably feel that material of a more 
definite nature would be a greater 
help if it could be substituted for 
the chapter introductions which are 
written by present or past club of- 


ficers. 


Miss Winner writes in an inspiring 
tone and points the way toward 
greater accomplishment by club 
members of the Federation’s pur- 
pose. While the book is directed to 
club officers as much as to the press 
chairman, the latter will derive much 
benefit from the manual. 


Heten M. Partrerson 
University of Wisconsin 
* a ” 


Practicat Rapio Writine. By 
Katharine Seymour and John T. 
W. Martin. New York: Longmans, 


Green and Company. 1938. x +308 
pp. $2.50. 


NE point difficult to impress 
upon the radio beginner, 
whether he be experienced journalist 
or beginning journalism student, is 
the fact that to become a radio 
writer one must, among other things, 
become ear-minded. Most of us are 
by nature eye-minded, and the inex- 
perienced radio writer is inclined to 
think instinctively in terms of his 
product as it might appear on the 
printed page. The authors of this 
volume on the technique of writing 
for radio succeeding in hammering 
home that point. 

Proceeding from that premise, 
which recurs often enough to fix in 
the mind of the reader the fact that 
it is basic, the authors present a pic- 
ture of the types of material now be- 
ing written for radio. The book pro- 
vides an analysis of the ways in 
which the types are prepared, and 
the means by which they accomplish 
their purposes. 

Original radio drama, historical 
drama and adaptations, experimental 
drama, such as “The March of 
Time,” and the mechanics of radio 
drama occupy about a third of the 
book. Rather brief treatment is ac- 
corded specialized, educational, prop- 
aganda, comedy, personality and va- 
riety programs and news broadcasts. 
The last part deals with commercial 
credits, the tools of radio production, 
radio direction, radio taboos and the 
marketing of scripts. 

The book is what it purports to be 
—a handbook of writing technique 
for the person who already knows 
how to write and wants to transfer 
that ability into the radio field. The 
authors state that they have de- 
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signed it for the professional mag- 
azine writer or the dramatist, for the 
advertising copywriter and for every 
writer interested in radio but ignor- 
ant of the technical requirements of 
broadcasting. 

Neither the writer nor the teacher 
should look upon it as a means of 
providing an understanding of the 
whole radio industry, either com- 
mercial or educational. The mechan- 
ics of the industry enter briefly only 
when they bear directly upon the 
writing problem. Radio as an adver- 
tising or educational medium is men- 
tioned in passing. 

The book is not a complete an- 
swer for the teacher in the journal- 
ism school who wants the presenta- 
tion of informational material to 
motivate his radio writing course. 
Neither will it satisfy the teacher of 
a course in radio news. 

On the other hand it is a useful 
tool in the respects indicated. The 
discussion of each type of radio writ- 
ing is followed by the inclusion of 
at least one complete example of such 
a script—scripts which were “aired” 
and considered to be successful. 

Ricuarp W. BeckMaNn 


* * * 


Towa State College 

Bia Business anp Rapto. By Glea- 
son L. Archer. New York: Amer- 
tcan Historical Company, Inc. 
1939. x +503 pp. Ill. $4.00. 


R a decade or more after 1922, 

a business war for control of 
radio was fought which the author 
of this pretentious looking volume 
has analyzed and clarified. Perhaps 
to spare the ears of the public and to 
avoid interference by the govern- 
ment, the combatants used silencers 
on their guns. Nevertheless they 


ranged over the newly discovered 
hunting grounds in a series of bitter 
skirmishes and far-reaching opera- 
tions before the more brilliant strate- 
gists among the leaders—who sensed 
threats by government agencies to 
apply some rules and regulations— 
settled most of the basic issues. 

The book is a supplement rather 
than a sequel to Mr. Archer’s “His- 
tory of Radio to 1926,” although it 
deals almost entirely with the period 
from 1922 to April, 1939. It is a long 
story involving arbitration, media- 
tion, investigation, litigation and a 
succession of conferences out of 
which came a set of solemn docu- 
ments drawn up by legal counsel. 

Painstakingly the author presents 
a series of letters, interviews and 
legal papers which he selected from 
unpublished materials in the files of 
the companies which were contes- 
tants in the big fight. The volume, 
is therefore, more a reference book 
than a stimulating story for the gen- 
eral reader who is interested in radio. 
Names and dates are carefully re- 
corded, backgrounds of the Federal 
Trade Commission’s investigation of 
the Radio Corporation of America 
and the government’s anti-trust suit 
against the Radio Group are clari- 
fied, the rise of NBC, CBS and MBS 
is traced and the development of 
television and radio facsimile is de- 
scribed. 

Unfortunately for persoys inter- 
ested in journalism, Mr. Archer 
spends less than two pages on the 
subject of radio and news. His pur- 
pose is to describe the conquest of 
radio by business interests, rather 
than to explain and to interpret the 
relationship of radio and the public. 
He sets out also to vindicate the hero 
of the book, David Sarnoff, presi- 
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dent of RCA, whose genius deserves 
respect and admiration despite the 
author’s attempt to portray him as 
a fabulously good Indian. A bright 
spot in concluding pages of the vol- 
ume is, by the way, a series of 
prophecies by Mr. Sarnoff regarding 
the future of radio, particularly the 
possibilities of the coaxial cable in 
communications, laboratory sciences 
and public entertainment. 
Rapa O. Narzicer 
University of Minnesota 
* * * 


PRODUCTION AND DIRECTION OF 
Rapto Programs. By John S. Car- 
lile. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
1939. xx +397 pp. Ill. $2.80. 


EE radio men gave me opin- 
ions of this book before I read it. 
“The best book on radio I’ve ever 
seen,” said the first. “Good for the 
professional, but not of much use to 
the novice,” said the second. The 
third: “Good for the novice, but not 
of much use to the professional.” 
And he added that he “could have 
written the book in half as many 
words.” 

The book offers justification for all 
these comments. Devoted strictly to 
the topics its title lays down, it cov- 
ers them more thoroughly than any 
previous book in the field (the 
closest approach is probably Max 
Wylie’s “Radio Writing”) . From this 
point of view it may well be “the 
best book on radio.” It talks almost 
entirely in radio station jargon (it 
offers a thirteen-page glossary of 
radio terms) and with the assump- 
tion that its readers are experienced 
in radio work; thus it may be “good 
for the professional.” It goes into 
lengthy and sometimes wordy detail, 
reciting many things that every radio 


man knows; here it becomes “good 
for the novice.” 

The longest chapter in the book is 
the one dealing largely with studio 
arrangements for different types of 
orchestras; and this fact character- 
izes both Mr. Carlile’s purpose and 
his method. He sets out to tell how 
the production and direction jobs 
may be most effectively handled, and 
he does it with infinite pains, fifty- 
five diagrams and photographs, and 
scores of instances and examples. 
Whatever the book may not be, it is 
complete; this, I think, is its chief 
virtue. 

Mr. Carlile, production manager 
of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, obviously knows whereof he 
writes. 

MircHeiy V. CHARNLEY 
University of Minnesota 
* e« @ 


Hien Scuoot JournALiIsmM. By 
Harold Spears and C. H. Lawshe, 
Jr. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1939. xvit+464 pp. Ill. $2.00. 


ROP into a dozen or so high 

school journalism classes and 
you will divide them roughly into 
two general groups. Some put out 
the school newspaper and that’s all. 
Others—in Fort Worth and Omaha, 
for example—not only work on this 
publication, but also study the mod- 
ern press and other mediums of com- 
munication. 

For the second type of course this 
textbook is not intended for it is 
“built around the newspaper”—the 
school newspaper. With introducing 
boys and girls to propaganda de- 
vices, journalistic vocations or the 
means of transmitting public opinion 
and public information, it is little 
concerned. Consequently in courses 
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which really attempt to teach stu- 
dents how to read and buy newspa- 
pers and other periodicals intelli- 
gently it will not be satisfactory. 

However, for the first type of class, 
this book undoubtedly is among the 
best three or four available. Like De 
Witt Reddick’s more compact “Jour- 
nalism and the School Paper,” it 
deals effectively with problems en- 
countered by newspaper staffs and 
sponsors. Prepared for a two-semes- 
ter course, it considers newswriting 
for beginners in Part I and staff 
problems in Part IT. 

Effective illustrations and readable 
body type make up in part for the 
somewhat illogical arrangement of 
material, most of which is treated 
more or less satisfactorily. The news 
story is discussed in Chapter III, but 
news analysis isn’t taken up until 
Chapter XXVI. Fifteen chapters are 


sandwiched between consideration of 
the editorial and the editorial cam- 
paign. The examples, though good, 
would be more effective if incorpor- 
ated in the chapters for which they 
now serve as trailers. 

Some viewpoints expressed by the 
authors will not win universal ap- 
proval. Many sponsors will not con- 
cede that gossip or “dirt” columns 
have educational values. Nor will 
those who believe in democratic 
methods of staff selection and or- 
ganization agree that the adviser 
should be “the final judge in select- 
ing the staff.” However, progressive 
advisers will approve the construc- 
tive attitude of the authors as evi- 
denced by such observations as “sel- 
dom need the adviser be a censor.” 
Seldom? Never! 

Laurence R. CAMPBELL 
University of Illinois 
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**Indispensable as a Textbook”’ 
Headlines and Deadlines 


A MANUAL FOR COPYEDITORS 
By Robert E. Garst and Theodore Menline Bernstein 


The New York Times says: “Messrs. Garst and Bernstein give the art 
of copyediting the first thorough, comprehensive treatment. This con- 
cise but complete volume is devoted altogether to copyediting. It will 
be indispensable as a textbook in schools of journalism. Garst and Bern- 
stein are unusually qualified to produce such a manual. They have had 
many years’ experience at a very exacting desk on a great newspaper.” 


Contains chapters on the copyeditor and his work; the headline—what it 
is, what it says, how it says it. A handy, useful headline vocabulary of 
related words is a special feature. Over 200 pages. $2.75. 


Columbia University Press 


New York 
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The Foreign Press 





Edited by Ralph O. Nafziger 


University of Minnesota 


Canada 


LLOWING a hectic three weeks 

that started with the German in- 

vasion of Poland on the night of 

August 31, Canadian newspapers 

swiftly adjusted themselves to their 

new position in the life of a nation at 
war. 

Already, with the conflict in little 
more than the opening stages, the 
country’s transition from peace to 
war has brought profound changes 
to newspaper operation. It has nat- 
urally brought about a tremendous 
increase in the amount of European 
news and local and national news 
dealing with the war. News stories 
that in peacetime would have been 
the answer to an editor’s dream are 
shoved inside under a one-column 
head or find their way into an al- 
ready over-flowing wastebasket. 

Telegraph desks have been bol- 
stered with the addition of one or 
more assistants to the telegraph ed- 
itor. For straight news coverage the 
papers are depending, as before the 
war, on such news services as the 
Canadian Press, which, in addition to 
its own news coverage, brings in 
news from the Associated Press, 
Havas and Reuters; on the United 
Press, or as it is known in Canada, 
the British United Press; and to a 
lesser extent on the I. N. S. By far 
the greatest mass of straight news 
comes through the Canadian Press, 
a cooperative news gathering agency 
of which all large Canadian papers 
are members. 


All these agencies, in addition to 
straight news, carry a large budget 
of interpretative, background mate- 
rial and this type of news is getting 
extensive publication. 

In a further attempt to give their 
readers a first-hand view of Euro- 
pean conditions, several Canadian 
newspapers have staff men located 
abroad, mostly in London. In addi- 
tion, there has been a great increase 
in the amount of background mate- 
rial from British and American news- 
papers with well-developed foreign 
news staffs. Among these services are 
those of the London Times, the Man- 
chester Guardian, the New York 
Times and Herald Tribune, the Chi- 
cago Daily News and the Chicago 
Tribune. Canadian papers are not, 
therefore, giving their readers a one- 
sided picture of the war and its back- 
ground. The neutral American serv- 
ices are widely used, and the bylines 
of Walter Duranty, Webb Miller, 
Edgar Ansell Mowrer and Sigrid 
Schultz are almost as familiar to Ca- 
nadians as to Americans. 

So far there has been little of the 
hysteria that was evident in much 
newspaper treatment of news during 
the last war. The news is treated ob- 
jectively. Readers are getting the 
good with the bad. Allied victories or 
diplomatic successes are naturally 
played up but there is no attempt to 
minimize a setback. Berlin commu- 
niqués from the army high com- 
mand are run side by side with those 
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from the French general staff. 


Censorship Rules 


Among the great changes that 
have come over Canadian newspa- 
perdom with the war has been the 
imposition of censorship. Its regu- 
lations are sweeping. The censor 
could, if he chose, make the news- 
papers as subservient to government 
»olicy as are those of the totalitarian 
states; but he does not. Although 
armed with wide powers, he has not 
indicated that there will be any at- 
tempt to use them to the detriment 
of a free press. 

The coming of censorship was 
viewed with misgivings by many a 
young reporter and editor, to whom 
the very mention of the word 
brought mental pictures of brass 
hats complete with blue pencils and 
dictatorial powers descending on the 
news room and making a farce of 
the old Anglo-Saxon ideal of a free 
press. 

All this dark imagining brought 
speedy reassurances from the old 
timers who had been through the 
censorship of the last war. As it 
turned out they were right. Certain 
news is rigidly suppressed. The cen- 
sor could suppress more under his 
wide powers. There has been a re- 
striction laid on the freedom of the 
press. But, all in all, despite the sup- 
pressions and the wide powers of 
censorship, the papers are still a long, 
long way from being a controlled 
press in the sense that papers under 
a dictatorship are controlled. 

Briefly, here are the censorship 
regulations laid down by the gov- 
ernment, and forwarded to news- 
papers, news agencies and radio sta- 
tions by Walter S. Thompson, fed- 
eral director of censorship: 


No information is to be published 
with respect to the following: 

1. The transport and storage of war 
materials. 

2. The sailing or arrival of sea- 
going vessels. 

8. Action taken by the Royal Can- 
adian Mounted Police in connection 
with certain German nationals. This 
means, generally, that no names of 
interned persons may be used and the 
locations of internment camps must 
not be used. Some stories giving a 
general picture of the number interned 
in various districts, and of provision 
for their families and property, have 
been passed. 

4. Movement of the armed forces 
and supposed plans for the utilization 
of such forces. 

5. Any works or measures connected 
with the defense and fortification of 
any place. 


There should, according to the 
regulations, not be published any 
report or statement likely to preju- 
dice the recruiting, training or dis- 
cipline of the armed forces; or any 
photographs which might be directly 
or indirectly useful to the enemy as 
indicating the nature of Canada’s 
defense plans. 

Canadian newspaper men have lit- 
tle complaint against these regula- 
tions with the possible exception of 
the section dealing with news preju- 
dicial to recruiting. It is recognized 
that certain news, if published, would 
be of value to the enemy and editors 
are glad to withhold this. 

There is the danger that the prej- 
udicial-to-recruiting ban puts a heavy 
weapon in the hands of the censors 
since they could, if they chose, forbid 
the publication of almost any piece 
of news which showed war to be 
grim, bloody business. 

Actually, what fears there have 
been in this direction have been un- 
founded. Mr. Thompson, a news- 
paper man for many years, enjoys 
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the confidence of Canadian news- 
papers, and editors are sure he will 
not allow any unwarranted invasion 
of the rights of free expression. 

In a message to publishers, Mr. 
Thompson said: 


We realize that no set of regulations 
can deal fully with all the problems 
that will arise. We also recognize that 
there must be the utmost elasticity in 
operation in order that those engaged 
in the direction of newspapers, radio 
stations, etc., may continue to render 
to the public as full service as possible. 
In addition to the set of standing 

orders, the director of censorship 
from time to time circularizes all 
publishers and editors with specific 
prohibitions, such as, for instance, 
news of the departure from Canada 
of certain government key men who, 
from time to time, travel to Britain 
or France. 

Provision has been made for pen- 
alties for those who violate regula- 
tions. In case the offender is an in- 
corporated company, as are practi- 
cally all metropolitan newspapers, 
every director “or officer thereof” 
shall be deemed to have committed 
the offense, unless it can be shown 
that the offense was committed with- 
out his knowledge or over his protest. 


Censorship Interpreted 

There have not yet been prosecu- 
tions, but there have been violations. 
One of the best known was the pub- 
lication of a Canadian Press story 
from Ottawa on the movement ot 
Canadian troops overseas. It was a 
speculative, it-is-understood, story 
which stated, in effect, that the first 
division of the Canadian Active Serv- 
ice Force would go overseas within 
two months. It did not quote any 
Ottawa officials but since it was a 
Canadian Press story, and since the 





Canadian Press had been acting in 
close cooperation with the censor on 
all stories, newspapers throughout 
Canada took it for granted that the 
information had been released with 
the permission of the censor. Almost 
without exception they published the 
item. 

There had been no authority for 
the statement from the censor. It 
was clearly a violation of the regu- 
lations. However, the censor was 
lenient. He immediately circularized 
all newspapers with a strong warn- 
ing against repetition of such un- 
authorized items but, recognizing 
that the papers had acted in good 
faith and had not wilfully disobeyed 
the regulations, took no further ac- 
tion. 

Another case of widespread viola- 
tions has been in newspaper specu- 
lation as to appointments under the 
national defense department. This 
has also brought a warning with 
definite prohibition of such items. 

Newspaper men in Canada will not 
likely knowingly violate the regula- 
tions. They seem willing to cooperate 
with the censorship department, 
knowing they have, in Mr. Thomp- 
son, @ man who can be trusted not 
to abuse his power and not to make 
a slave press out of Canada’s news- 
papers. They know, for instance, that 
he will not abuse the prejudicial-to- 
recruiting regulation. They know he 
will not, on some black day, say to 
himself: “Ah, I have heard the Ger- 
mans have sunk the battleships 
Hood, Renown and Repulse, have 
heavily bombed London and Paris 
and have completed a military alli- 
ance with Russia, Italy and Japan. 
This is bad news. It will be preju- 
dicial to recruiting. Therefor its 
publication is forbidden.” 




















Berlin communiqués and reports 
from correspondents located in Ger- 
many travel as freely over the wires 
as do those from Allied centers. The 
newspapers are fully empowered, as 
always, to keep their readers in- 
formed of events, as reported by 
competent, trained observers. There 
are no Pollyanna handouts. There is 
no ministry of public enlightenment 
foisting fake stories on impotent edi- 
tors. There is censorship, as outlined 
here, but it is a censorship that is 
not incompatible with the ideals of 
an enlightened democracy. 


Canadian Press Meets 
Appreciation of what he termed 


ENTERS of Chinese journalistic 
activities are Shanghai, Hong- 
kong and Chunking. 

Chungking’s Big Ten vernaculars, 
suspended as a result of the May 4 
air raid, resumed publication on Aug- 
ust 13, the second anniversary of the 
Shanghai War. They had issued a 
joint edition for the previous 100 
days. 

Except the New People from Nan- 
king, which still retains its tabloid 
size, the rest came out as regular 
sized four-page papers. Native news- 
print is used by most of the papers 
in substitution for the more costly 
imported papers. 

On the eve of their revival, repre- 
sentatives of the Big Ten celebrated 
in the China Times building. A per- 
manent commission was organized 
for further cooperation. The revival 
of these papers was considered testi- 
mony of the bright futures of Chinese 
journalism and the hope of a final 
victory. 


China 
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“the most reasonable and accommo- 
dating” attitude shown by Mr. 
Thompson was expressed at the semi- 
annual meeting of the Canadian 
Press, held late in October in Otta- 
wa, by J. A. McNeil, general man- 
ager. 

At the same meeting it was an- 
nounced that the action of the Can- 
adian Active Service Force in France 
will be reported by a Canadian Press 
staff correspondent. 

The two-day meeting of the di- 
rectors discussed, among other busi- 
ness, increased costs due to cover- 
age of war news. 

Wir H. Mercare 
Winnipeg 


Celebrate Journalists’ Day 


Six years ago, on September 1, an 
ordinance was issued by the national 
government to local authorities and 
courts that the public press should be 
respected and a journalist should not 
be arrested without due process of 
law. This was the origin of the 
Chinese Journalists’ Day. 

On the sixth anniversary, Chinese 
journalists gathered in every large 
town. They paid respect to their su- 
preme leader, General Chiang Kai- 
shek, and mourned their comrades 
who sacrificed their lives for the na- 
tion and the profession. 

At Chungking, the head of the de- 
partment of publicity, himself a vet- 
eran newspaper man, addressed a 
group of journalists. Stories of patri- 
otic Kuomintang newspaper workers 
were vividly told. 


World Press Exhibition 
The World Press Exhibition, spon- 
sored by the Department of Journal- 
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ism, Central Political Institute, 
opened on October 10 on the campus 
of the Institute. More than 1,000 
newspapers displayed represented 
some thirty nations and twenty 
languages. 

Interest in the occasion was in- 
tensified by two facts: First, it was 
China’s national holiday, the so- 
called Double Tenth (Chinese 
Fourth of July). Second, a sweep- 
ing victory had been achieved by the 
Chinese army in the North Hunan 
front. 

American publications, from 
Maine to Texas, were exhibited 
prominently. Though the honor of 
being the world’s first papers, as re- 
gards circulation, went to the Daily 
Express and Paris-Soir, visitors 
agreed that the American press leads 
the world in attractiveness, com- 
pleten ss and progressiveness. 


Journalism Course Begins 


A special school of journalism, 
sponsored by the Department of Pub- 
licity and the Central. Political In- 
stitute (both of Kuomintang), 
opened November 1. One hundred 
journalists and journalists-to-be are 
gathering in the small town of South 
Warm Spring at the suburb of 
Chungking. 

Professors and instructors have 
been appointed by General Chiang 
Kai-shek, who has been, for the past 
thirteen years, the president of the 
Institute. 

The courses given include the fol- 
lowing: Principles of journalism, pol- 
icy of Kuomintang, press law, history 
of the press, editorial writing, pub- 
lic opinion and propaganda, report- 
ing, copyreading, international news 
communication, current affairs, news- 
paper reference methods, newspaper 





accounting, advertisement and cir. 
culation, plant management and sev- 
eral courses in the social sciences. 


Foreign Papers Raided 


Shanghai has been called “Lone Is- 
land” since the withdrawal of the 
National force two years ago. The 
two foreign settlements, the Inter- 
national Settlement and the French 
Concession, are under constant threat 
of Japanese invasion. 

But the vernacular press, most of 
it under the British and American 
flags, still records the news and 
voices public opinion with accuracy 
and independence. The Japanese 
have tried hard to destroy these 
papers. 

Directed by the Japanese secret 
service, Wang Ching-wei, whom the 
Nationalists regard as China’s traitor 
number one, started a program of 
terrorism against the press. Early in 
June, he conferred with the Japan- 
ese secret service men in a certain 
magazine office at Bubbling Well 
street. They selected three newspa- 
pers as their first victims. The papers 
were the Sino-American Daily 
(Chung Mei) , American; the Leader 
(Dou Pao) , British; the British Eve- 
ning News (Da In), British. 

Since June 18, editors of the three 
papers have been watched by Jap- 
anese secret service day and night. 
At the same time, money has been 
spent freely to bribe other news- 
papers. Letters threatening the lives 
of the editors and publishers’ prop- 
erty were received in many news- 
paper offices. 

On July 17 two cars leaded with 
“gangsters” arrived at the Leader 
office. With hand grenades and pis- 
tols, the gunmen invaded the house, 
fired aimlessly and escaped. 














On July 28, an attack was made 
against the Sino-American Daily. 
This resulted in a gun battle un- 
precedented in Shanghai’s history, 
according to a Reuters report. 

The vernacular paper had carried 
in its issue an interview unfavorable 
to Wang Ching-wei. A gang of 
twenty gunmen arrived at No. 160 
Avenue Edward VI, Shanghai’s Fleet 
street. Six or seven foreign and 
Chinese newspapers were housed in 
the building. 

Since the gate of the Sino-Amer- 
ican Daily was closed, the gunmen 
fired haphazardly through the gate 
from the outside. Then they rushed 
up to the second floor and attacked 
the composing room the the Ta Wan 
Pao, an evening paper, killing one 
workman and seriously wounding 
two others. Both the International 
Settlement’s and the French Con- 
cession’s police were rushed to the 
scene. They exchanged shots with 
the gunmen; one American and one 
Chinese were killed, one Polish girl 


HE very first ‘hing the general 

public and all .raftsmen want 
to know about this war is: “What 
about censorship?” I am going to 
tell you how it works in Germany 
and I am sure it will reach the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY without a 
word having been struck out, or, for 
that matter, without having been 
read at all by any censor. 


Censorship Lenient 

Many will not believe it, but there 
is no censorship in Germany of press 
material and letters (with radio it 
is otherwise) beyond that which has 





Germany 
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and sixteen Chinese, including three 
Chinese constables of the Interna- 
tional Settlement police, were wound- 
ed. The American was Captain A. T. 
Wilson, proprietor of the New Ritz 
Bar and Restaurant. 


Strike of Writers 

Sixty workmen, including com- 
positors, pressmen and page boys, 
walked out of the offices of two Hong- 
kong newspapers on August 30. The 
papers were the South Chinese Daily 
News (Nan Hwa) and the Evolution 
(Tien Yien) , both of them organs of 
Wang Ching-wei. 

These two papers had been boy- 
cotted by Hongkong newsboys and 
newspaper subscribers previously. 
But the August 13 strike gave them 
a death blow. The workmen dis- 
patched a telegram to the National 
Government at Chungking, declar- 
ing that the purpose of their strike 
was to “shut up the mouth of the 
traitors.” 

SHIN-YE WEI MA 
Chungking. 


existed since 1933. That is, there is 
no individual or corps of ex-shoe 
clerks who read each dispatch and 
cause general confusion. The army 
started that system at the war’s very 
beginning; disaster resulted and after 
about September 5 we were again 
free to send what we pleased (if we 
could get it), but always knowing 
that if we went too far, the gate 
would be thrown open. That is Nazi 
censorship; personal responsibility, a 
sort of Damocles sword eternally 
hanging overhead. But it is much to 
be preferred—from all sides—to di- 
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rect censorship which is inevitably 
puerile and stupid. 

Upon war’s outbreak, the army 
established a censor in the main tele- 
graph office. But he had nothing to 
do, for all means of communication 
were cut off. The right hand didn’t 
seem to know what the left was do- 
ing, for government officials ran 
about trying to find out who among 
them ordered the communications 
cut and a censor set up. Here Ger- 
many lost the first big battle—the 
sinking of the Athenia. On August 
5, 1914, the Britsh cut the German 
cables to the United States. This had 
a tremendous effect on German prop- 
aganda in America. Germany never 
caught up. This time, it was the 
Germans themselves who created 
their own handicap. 

But these young Nazis are quick 
to change sails to meet the wind. 
After a few days, the censorship and 
communications rubbish was cleared 
away and since then very few tricks 
have been muffed in press handling. 
As far as I can gather from informa- 
tion received from colleagues in 
France and Britain, the foreign press 
here has had far and away the best 
treatment; there have been more 
facts and less propaganda, a greater 
understanding of technical needs and 
a serious effort to meet those needs. 
Wherever some uninformed public 
servant has tried to block corre- 
spondents in their work, he has been 
brushed aside and—this is highly 
important — without undue delays 
caused by red tape. 

When communications were re- 
established, it became again possible 
to telephone to Copenhagen, Amster- 
dam or Switzerland. Americans who 
used London or Paris as relay points 
were forced to organize new channels. 





Press services had to change their 
filing systems. The important thing 
was that it was possible to file, with 
reasonably good transmission time. 
Now transmission is excellent—from 
five to ten minutes to New York. 
Radio was heavily used at first and 
still is.-Cables are cut, but the Ger- 
mans are routing cables by way of 
Italy. They are slow. Specials use 
radio almost exclusively direct to 
New York, whereas previously they 
used to telephone either to Paris or 
London. 

Radio and picture censorship, how- 
ever, are direct. In case of the former, 
it is more or less liberal; for the 
latter it is strict. All manuscripts for 
radio must pass two censors, one for 
the army and the other for the prop- 
aganda ministry. They must be trans- 
lated ahead of time. Radio censor- 
ship has been comparatively lenient. 
But on several occasions speakers 
have been forbidden to go on the 
air because of their manuscripts. 

As for pictures, nothing gets out 
that has not passed the censor. 


No Original Reporting 

The war correspondent of romance 
is singularly absent from this con- 
flict, for it is a queer war, one which 
demands new terminology and fresh 
interpretation. Information has been 
chiefly in the form of hand-outs— 
high command war communiqués 
daily issued by the Official German 
News Agency and material from 
press conferences; individual enter- 
prise has been impossible. When 
there are no correspondents follow- 
ing the armies, original stories are 
hard to get. The German press is so 
regimented in its war news that prac- 
tically nothing is gained by combing 
it for sparklers. There has been an 





influx of correspondents from neutral 
countries — perhaps a hundred of 
them—to offset the French and 
British who were forced to leave. 
Two press conferences are held daily 
(for a time there were three), one 
in the foreign office at noon and the 
other in the propaganda ministry at 
4:45 p. m. Officials of the foreign 
office and the propaganda ministry 
sit in on each conference. A military 
expert from time to time comes to 
the propaganda ministry conference 
to enlarge upon the day’s high com- 
mand communiqué, couched in dry 
army phrases that stump the best 
rewrite men. 

Had it not been for trips to Poland 
and one to the West Wall, there 
would have been several cases of 
suicide from ennui among my col- 
leagues. Those trips broke the 
monotony. But they were few and 
none of the correspondents con- 
sciously went anywhere near the field 
of action. I don’t believe there is a 
correspondent in Germany who has 
seen a dead soldier. Graves he has 
seen, many of them, and dead civ- 
ilians, but no soldiers. To my knowl- 
edge, those who participated (not 
everyone could go on each trip) in 
four specific trips accidentally got 
close to excitement. It was by mere 
chance that correspondents learned 
about the drama that was unfolding 
in a big battle in the bend of the 
Vistula river west of Warsaw. It was 
the biggest and bloodiest of the war, 
but had a group of correspondents 
not arrived in Lodz about midnight 
one night when the commanding gen- 
eral was returning from the front, 
the outside world would have known 
nothing about the immensity of the 
engagement. The correspondents 
were able to squeeze out of officers 
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bit by bit what it was all about. The 
army communiqués disposed of the 
fight in a couple of sentences. The 
dispatches about that battle which 
began the first half of September 
were the first ones from Poland (from 
the German side) carrying the ring 
of front line reporting. But the group 
was taken away and thereafter the 
battle ended—as far as newspaper 
readers were concerned. 

As for fighting in the West, there 
has been none up to this writing. I 
know that stories from the other side 
give the contrary impression. But 
here there are no indications what- 
soever that the Germans are not tell- 
ing the truth in this matter. The 
small group of correspondents who 
were taken to the West Wall (it is 
West Wall in Germany—“Siegfried 
Line” is a name unknown here) 
came back convinced that there had 
been no fighting up to the time of 
their visit. Furthermore, military de- 
velopments of recent date would 
seem to substantiate the German 
thesis. 


Covering the War 


The Nazis have organized a new 
sort of war coverage. Individual 
newspapers cannot send their own 
correspondents into the field. In- 
stead, a Propaganda Kompanie. does 
it all, getting the news and pictures 
under an arrangement between the 
military and the propaganda min- 
istry. The men, all former newspaper 
men, are in the army doing regular 
service. They wear uniforms, carry 
weapons and take orders from offi- 
cers of the units to which they are 
attached. They go into battle with 
their units, and their experiences are 


those of the regular soldier. Their 
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weapons, however, are pistols, pencils 
and paper, not rifles. 

The material they gather is sent 
over army wires to the propaganda 
ministry in Berlin. The ministry uses 
what it likes, distributing it to news- 
papers through the official news 
agency. It is reproduced, marked 
“PK,” with the author’s name at the 
end. 

Pictures are made and distributed 
the same way. Photos have become 
more important in this struggle than 
heretofore. Photographers are carried 
in bombers to photograph results. 

The Propaganda Kompanie, as far 
as has been revealed, lost seven men 
in the Polish campaign. 


Front Newspapers 


War has caused newspapers to cut 
down their size to from four to eight 
pages. Sunday editions look dissipat- 
ed and magazines show the strain. 
Paper must be saved. 

On the other hand, a series of new 
papers has come to life dedicated to 
soldiers. There are about a dozen 
of them. The first one was born on 
August 29, two days before the war 
started. It was the Nachrichtenblatt 
fiir die ostpreussische Armee (Infor- 
mation Sheet for East Prussian 
Army). 

The largest one is the Westwall- 
bota (West Wall Messenger) . Others 
are Soldaten-Zeitung der Schlesisch- 
en Armee, Schlesische Front-Schau, 
Soldaten Zeitung, Wacht im Westen, 
Flieger-Funker-Flak. Most of them 
run eight pages on magazine paper, 
and appear daily or three times week- 
ly. Their circulation is between 10,000 
and 60,000. Their printing plants 
are on the move. 

The Westwallbote is making a bid 
to replace a soldier sheet published 





in Lille during the World War. Under 
the direction of Walter Bloem, a 
well-known journalist, the Lille news- 
paper quickly picked up renown at 
home as well as at the front. Now 
the Westwallbote is finding its way 
to the rear. 
Me vin K. WuitELEATHER 
Berlin 
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HAT the nation is still firmly 

united after two and a half years 
of fighting in China is reflected in 
newspaper editorials. The press has 
been ready to support and cooperate 
with the government in its China 
policy. The government’s policies 
have been translated into catch- 
words, such as “non-aggrandizement 
policy in North China,” “holy war,” 
“non-Comintern crusade” or “new 
order in East Asia.” With these easily 
understandable phrases, the news- 
papers have reminded the masses of 
the changing situations in China. 


War and Press 


Although no official order was 
given the press, newspapers united, 
on July 7, 1939, in celebrating the 
second anniversary of the Sino- 
Japanese Incident. Their editorials 
practically coincided with the official 
statements released on that occasion 
by the premier, army, navy and for- 
eign ministers. 

Tokyo Asahi’s “On the Second 
Anniversary of the Incident,” Tokyo 
Nichi Nichi’s “The Two Years of the 
Incident,” Yomiuri’s “On the Sec- 
ond Anniversary of the Incident,” 
and Miyako’s “Two Full Years of 
the Holy War” all glorified Japan’s 
victories from the Marco Polo Bridge 
Incident to date, ridiculed Chiang 
Kai-shek’s persistent anti-Japanism, 
mocked at the ignorance of third 
powers giving aid to Chiang. None 
of them predicted how and when the 


Japan 
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iiber Deutschland im Jahre 
1938.” Zeitungswissenschaft 9: 
595-601, Sept. 

Anti-German press politics in 
Poland during 1938. 


Incident would terminate and, while 
warning the nation of the magnitude 
of Japan’s task, none laid demands 
on the Government. 

That the newspapers lack the spir- 
it and “push” to lead the government 
is considered unfortunate by the in- 
telligentsia. To compensate for this 
weakness, some newspapers have 
published critical articles written by 
outsiders on topics of the day which 
they could not very well use as basis 
for editorials. Yomiuri’s “A Topic 
A Day” is an example. Functioning 
as a safety valve for critical opinion, 
this type of comment makes up 
somewhat for the decreasing prestige 
of editorials. 

In short, the consistent efforts of 
the newspapers to “keep pace with 
national policy” have culminated in 
their loss of leadership in government 
matters, in a tendency to report only 
news favorable to Japan and, nat- 
urally, in efforts to strengthen na- 
tional solidarity towards war aims. 
These facts might be construed 
abroad as symptoms of a degenerat- 
ing press which operates as a mouth- 
piece of official opinion regardless 
of circumstances. In the light of the 
existing conditions in Japan, how- 
ever, they should be interpreted as 
revealing the potential weakness of 
a commercialized press under war 
pressure. 

The press has led the nation to 
the extreme right; but strangely 
enough, this fact irks not only lib- 
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eral and leftist elements but the 
rightist faction as well. The news- 
papers try to appeal to the over- 
whelming majority rather than to 
small minorities in efforts to make 
profits. Press policy, therefore, is 
largely governed by the temperament 
and disposition of the masses; en- 
grossed in attempts to solicit good- 
will and to enhance circulation, news- 
papers tend to neglect the promotion 
of means for uplifting the national 
culture. 

Today reporters are hard to find 
because of the boom in war indus- 
tries. 


U. S. in the News 


The United States’ denunciation 
of her commercial treaty with Japan 
created a stir in the press. Some news- 
papers regarded it as an American 
effort to save face lost by the British 
agreement on Japan’s right-of-way 
in China at the Tokyo parley, and 
ultra-nationalistic elements suggest- 
ed the abrogation of the nine-Power 
treaty “without further ado” as 
Japan’s retaliation. 

Tokyo Asahi said it was America’s 
policy to meet the new situation aris- 
ing out of the Vandenberg resolution, 
Tokyo Nichi Nichi dubbed it as an 
“unfriendly attitude,” and Kokumin 
looked upon it as absurd if America 
intended to use it to protect her 
interests in China. 


Notes 


Osaka Mainichi and Tokyo Nichi 
Nichi sponsored a_ globe-girdling 
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flight by the Nippon in August which 

concluded its 55-day trip on October 

19. Nippon visited the United States 

in early September. 
s a * 

Since the outbreak of the European 
conflict, the Domei New York bureau 
has been busy transmitting news 
from Europe to Tokyo. Transporta- 
tion of war news-photos from Eu- 
rope via America was initiated in 
the latter part of September by 
R.C.A. in San Francisco and the 
Central Wireless Station in Tokyo. 


* * a 
In early October, the communica- 
tions ministry put into effect com- 
pulsory sealing of wireless apparatus 
aboard all foreign vessels mooring in 
Osaka, Kobe and Yokohama, as a 


result of the European conflict. 
a * a 


Tokyo and Mukden, 1,800 miles 
apart, were linked by direct tele- 
phone service when the 40,000,000- 
yen project was completed on Oc- 
tober 2. Also connected were Nan- 
king and Tokyo by telephone follow- 
ing completion of an extension line 
supplementing the Shanghai-Tokyo 
line. 

oe o * 

Yukichi Iwanaga, president of 
Domei, died in September. He was 
succeeded by Inosuke Furuno. Iwan- 
aga, formerly head of Rengo news 
agency, was instrumental in consoli- 
dating Rengo and Dempo into Domei 
in 1936. 

Cuvueo Korto 
New York City 


South America 


HE daily papers of South Amer- 
ica are being deluged with war 
propaganda. The official British wire- 
less news service floods editorial of- 


fices with four bulletins daily, two 
in the afternoon and two in the eve- 
ning. The French embassy distrib- 
utes a syndicated service of signed 











articles which any newspaper is free 
to use. The German embassy sends 
official communications of from one 
to two full pages daily—more when 
they treat of important speeches by 
Hitler, Ribbentrop and other im- 
portant figures. The official British 
service also provides the text of 
Chamberlain’s speeches. 

To these means of exerting influ- 
ence it is necessary to add the serv- 
ices of the permanent agencies, 
Havas of the French and the Trans- 
ocean of the Germans. In general the 
Argentine dailies do not make use of 
all this material except the reports 
from Havas and Trans-ocean. News- 
papers which have little money also 
make use of the texts of speeches. 
The leading papers prefer United and 
Associated Press dispatches, as well 
as reports from their own staff re- 
porters in Europe whom they employ 
to clarify the news and to “argen- 
tinize” the avalanche of reports. Al- 
though the majority has expressed 
its preferences in this war, the press 
tries to show impartiality, and great 
effort is being made to find and to 
report the news trut}:‘ully and ob- 
jectively. It is difficult to report mili- 
tary news from Europe because 
communications from the major 
powers are commonly poor, and the 
public is eager to know more of 
military developments. It is not 
strange that the press desires to sat- 
isfy the curiosity of its readers, when 
one remembers that on account of 
the same problem there were so 
many difficulties in London with the 
Ministry of Information. 
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The Argentine is solidly in favor of 
preserving and defending its neu- 
trality, but there are beginning to 
arise some difficulties owing to na- 
tional questions like that concerning 
the Falkland Islands,’ which have 
become serious again. It is not possi- 
ble to predict how long it will be 
possible for the press to maintain a 
purely moral preference for any side 
or party to the war, especially if the 
war becomes more serious. There al- 
ready exists a general tendency to 
question sharply the heads of the 
governments of England and Ger- 
many, but so far it has not gone 
beyond the limit reached prior to 
the war. 


Notes 


Natalio Botana, the owner of the 
afternoon daily, Critica, Buenos 
Aires, will edit El Sol (the Sun), a 
morning daily. 


* * * 


The Uruguayan government pro- 
hibited the entry of Critica for hav- 
ing criticized its program of finance 
economy. The prohibition lasted for 
fifteen days. 


* * - 


President Vargas of Brazil recom- 
mended to the papers that they 
maintain a strict neutrality and de- 
vote more attention to Brazil. 

Cartos D. VIALE 
Buenos Aires 





1 British rights to possession of these is- 
lands off the east coast of Argentina has 
been disputed by the Argentines for more 
than a century. 
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Business Management and Advertising 


Edited by Charles L. Allen 
Northwestern University 


OURNALISM teachers at the A.A.S.D.J.-A.A.T.J. conventions 

at Topeka in December, 1938, approved the suggestion of the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY’ editor that a section of the magazine be 
devoted to digests of studies in business and advertising fields, and 
to aids to teachers of courses in those fields. The QuarTeRLY here 
presents the first such section, under the editorship of Professor 
Charles L. Allen of Medill School of Journalism, Northwestern 
University. 

Professor Allen asks that readers of the QuarTEeRLyY inform 
him of sound studies in advertising, business and related fields, 
and that, when possible, copies of such studies (or digests in 
case the complete studies are too bulky for convenient handling) 
be sent to him. He and the QuarrTer.y editorial board solicit 
suggestions, comments, criticism and, most of all, contributions 


from all readers —The Editor. 


“The Merchant 
of Greenwich” 


Dozens of market surveys, retail 
sales guides and rate books have ap- 
peared in recent years, so there is 
nothing unusual in the fact that 
Howard Palmer wanted one for his 
weekly newspaper, the Press, and 
the town of Greenwich, Conn. 
There are, however, two unusual 
aspects of his study, “The Merchant 
of Greenwich”—that a paper in a 
suburban town of about 40,000 
should prepare such an extensive 
market analysis, and that the infor- 
mation therein should be so care- 
fully presented. The job was one to 
make a less resolute publisher think 
long before he so much as ear- 
marked the money that it would 
cost. 

Mr. Palmer recently told me the 
inside story of the preparation of 
this market booklet, and without 
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attempting a full explanation of it 
I may say that he faced problems 
of a personnel nature vastly more 
complicated than those of cost. It 
was a long time after he decided 
to do the job that Mr. Palmer was 
able to lay a copy of this study on 
the desks of advertisers and agency 
men. 

“The Merchant of Greenwich” is 
no ordinary “letter-file’ type of 
folder into which the publisher 
throws a bit of information about 
his town and railroads with the usual 
kind of rate card. It is a 64-page 
booklet, printed on eggshell stock 
and bound with a durable blue paper 
cover. Pages about six inches by 
nine are filled with information that 
the average publisher never thinks 
of sending to his agencies. For ex- 
ample, one finds all the available 
statistics on retail sales for this 
area, followed by population figures 








and primary and secondary mar- 
ket analyses. The town of Green- 
wich itself is analyzed for its wealth, 
homes, schools, churches, clubs, 
hospitals and all other institutions, 
and its population is broken down 
into male and female, adult and 
child, and people of all age groups. 

One of the hard-to-get pieces of 
information is the employment 
analysis made especially to show how 
many men and women have voca- 
tions and where they work. Ninety- 
seven classes of employment are 
shown among the male workers in 
the city. 

Greenwich retail districts are 
analyzed to show a breakdown of 
all retail outlets and their location 
and classification. 

A distinct novelty in market books 
is the section on “What Consumers 
Themselves Think of Greenwich 
Stores.” Extensive personal inter- 
views were used for this informa- 
tion, with questions on what the 
consumer spent, how often he bought 
in Greenwich and what products he 
commonly bought, and how he found 
prices, service, quality and selections. 
Disadvantages and advantages of 
shopping in Greenwich were discov- 
ered, as well as the percentage of 
reader interest in the Greenwich 
Press. Eighty-five per cent of those 
interviewed said that they read the 
advertisements in the Press. 

The book will certainly find a use 
by advertising agency men and na- 
tional advertisers, but its primary 
function is to help educate the busi- 
ness man in Greenwich to the “gold 
in them thar hills” which are easiest 
to get at, and to teach him to utilize 
the machinery that will help him dig 
the most for the least expenditure. 
It is safe to predict that “The Mer- 
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chant of Greenwich” will be awak- 
ened to greater opportunities by the 
presentation. 


Copy Helps 
On Pennsylvania Dailies 


Seventy-one daily newspapers in 
Pennsylvania cooperated with Don- 
ald W. Davis, associate professor of 
journalism, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, in determining advertising copy 
practices among the papers of the 
state. The 36 small, 29 medium and 
6 large newspapers participating in 


_ the study employ 272 advertising 
- solicitors, divided as follows: Small 


papers, 66; medium, 148; large, 58. 

Two hundred twenty-seven of the 
272 solicitors regularly give copy 
service to advertisers—53 for the 
small dailies, 140 for the medium- 
sized papers and $4 for the large. 
Ten small papers, 12 medium and 
5 large dailies have one or more 
persons devoting full time to copy 
and layout services for customers, 
and 17 have regular copy depart- 
ments. 

Prepared campaigns are used by 
62 of the papers in selling adver- 
tising to new prospects. Ninety-six 
subscribe to general advertising mat 
services, 40 take some specialized 
service. Small dailies to the number 
of 37 subscribe to mat services, medi- 
um papers take 55 general and 34 
special services and large papers take 
4 general and 5 special mat services. 
Twelve commercial artists are em- 
ployed by 5 newspapers. An inter- 
esting development for the future is 
indicated by the fact that 48 of the 
papers report that the trend is to- 
ward increasing copy services to ad- 
vertisers, while 14 papers plan to 
decrease their helps. Most of the 
small papers show a tendency to 
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increase such services; the trend is 
less pronounced among the medium 
and large dailies. It is significant that 
none of the papers makes a charge to 
advertisers for copy services. Nine 
charge for art work. 


Newspaper Advertising 
Versus Radio 


A survey conducted by students in 
the School of Journalism, Syracuse 
University, under the supervision 
of Professor Frank B. Hutchinson, 
indicates that newspaper advertis- 
ing is superior to radio advertising 
in service to the public and in in- 
fluencing sales. 

Ninety per cent of the readers 
prefer a newspaper with advertising 
rather than one without it, as shown 
by answers to the question: “If it 
were possible would you prefer a 
newspaper without advertising?” On 
the other hand 97 per cent of radio 
listeners would prefer radio pro- 
grams without advertising, as shown 
by answers to this question: “If it 
were possible would you prefer radio 
programs without advertising?” 

Asked which renders the most 
service, 90 per cent answered in 
favor of newspaper advertising, 10 
per cent in favor of radio advertis- 
ing. The score stood 92 per cent for 
newspapers in answer to the ques- 
tion: “Which influences you most 
in buying?” Ninety-seven per cent 
said they found newspaper advertis- 
ing helpful in their shopping. 

In response to direct questions 
regarding the service rendered by 
newspaper advertising, 85 per cent 
said it helps them keep up on 
styles; 93 per cent said it helps them 
know prices and values; 91 per cent 
said it helps remind them of mer- 
chandise they need; and 94 per cent 


said it helps them know where to 
get needed merchandise. 

That newspaper advertising ren- 
ders the reader a service without 
offending or causing him to resent 
the advertising was attested by 94.6 
per cent. Five per cent said radio 
advertising was not offensive. 

Of the 146 housewives interviewed 
by telephone between 8 and 9 in the 
evening, all had read one of the two 
Syracuse evening newspapers, and 
14.5 per cent had read both evening 
newspapers. Eighteen per cent had 
spent an hour or more reading the 
newspapers, 43 per cent a half-hour 
or more, 26 per cent a quarter-hour 
or more, and 5 per cent less than 
fifteen minutes. 

The survey was made on the tele- 
phone by students supplied with 
mimeographed forms. Only house- 
wives were interviewed and names 
and telephone numbers were re- 
corded on the survey sheets so that 
a check could be made. 


New Rate Book 
Useful to Teachers 


The new rate book published by 
Frank B. Hutchinson, manager of 
the New York Press Association, 
was prepared to make convenient 
and easy for agencies and advertisers 
the use of small town newspapers 
in his state. Teachers of advertising 
will find it useful as an example of 
how effectively a state-wide rate 
book can be compiled and edited. 
It will also serve as a guide for pre- 
paring promotional material for an 
individual newspaper. 

Mr. Hutchinson utilized statistics 
available in government reports as 
they applied to communities under 
10,000 inhabitants in his state. He 
found that small-town New York 
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state had an aggregate population of 
2,652,818, and retail stores to the 
number of 41,859 doing a business 
of $658,429,000 annually. The vol- 
ume of business done by various 
types of stores was compiled from 
government materials, including the 
agricultural and manufacturing cen- 
sus reports. 

The rate iLook gives a listing of 
each of the 280 papers belonging 
to the press association and offers 
pertinent facts about each county in 
which the newspaper is situated. 


How Much 
Will lt Cost? 


A responsibility of the Bureau of 
Advertising of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association is to 
make available factual information 
that a newspaper publisher or a 
national advertiser wants concerning 
American daily papers. One of its 
jobs is to find statistics that give 
national advertisers answers to 
questions on the cost of advertising. 
These answers are contained in the 
booklet “How Much Will It Cost?” 
recently issued by the Bureau. 

The booklet gives figures in dol- 
lars for the use of all dailies in a 
given area. It reports, for example, 
that to use all the daily newspapers 
in the United States for 5,000 lines 
of advertising will cost $631,032. 
For this sum advertisers can buy 
5,000 lines in 1,894 daily (week day) 
papers published in 1,436 towns and 
cities and having a net paid circu- 
lation of 39,926,357. 

The booklet offers statistics for 
groups of papers within states, and 
in areas covering several states. 'The 
advertiser who wishes to use space 
in the dailies of Ohio, for example, 
will find that the state has 109 
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dailies with circulation of 2,433,753, 
and that the cost of 5,000 lines in 
all of them would be $37,518. 

The booklet is not for sale. Mem- 
bers of the A.N.P.A. can obtain 
copies, and perhaps this is the best 
channel through which the teacher 
can get a copy. 


A Plug 
For the Morning Paper 


The Dallas Morning News is one 
of the relatively few morning papers 
that maintains its story of excel- 
lence as an advertising medium and . 
of efficiency as a purveyor of news 
for those who wish to be well in- 
formed. 

The News, in a folio piece that 
shows more than the usual amount 
of care for such promotional mate- 
rial, says that the available reading 
time for the evening newspaper is 
at the most not more than five 
hours—from 5 to 10 p. m. It further 
says that the available reading time 
for the morning newspaper is from 
6 a. m. to 5 p. m., or longer. The 
morning daily, by this reckoning, 
therefore, has 11 hours of exclusive 
reading time. It also offers the house- 
wife “full day-of-issue shopping.” 

The most eventful part of the 
day, says the survey, is from 2 p. m. 
to 1 a. m. This is the time when all 
important business meetings are 
held, as well as all big conferences 
of a political nature. Statesmen be- 
gin their activities after noon, and 
continue far into the night. The 
morning newspaper, therefore, re- 
ports the part of the day’s activities 
that are of greatest significance to 
readers. 

Teachers will be interested in this 
brief presentation. Copies may be 
obtained from the News. 
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Press and Communications 


An Annotated Bibliography of Journalism 
Subjects in American Magazines 
August, September and October, 1939 


Edited by Frep E. Merwin, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, and Henry L. Smiru, University of 
Kansas. 


The outbreak of war in Europe brought new responsibilities to both press and 
radio. A special section appears at the end of this bibliography covering the articles 
published during the period on war coverage. 

Continuing suspensions and mergers of large newspapers attracted increasing 
attention. 

The San Francisco convention gf the Newspaper Guild stimulated numerous 
comments on the course of the Guild. . 


Propaganda, particularly in foreign lands, remained a lively topic for discussion. 


Advertising 

Anonymous. Ad Sales Technique Hit by Southern Ad Manager. E&P 72:31 p8, 
Aug. 5. eas 
Grocery chain manager tells Virginia Press association newspapers have no 
met competition. 

—— Continuing Study of Newspaper Reading Revealed to ANA. E&P 72:43 p38, 
Oct. 28. 

Publishers’ Bureau of Advertising collects information on reading habits, value 
of page and position. 

—— Good Housekeeping Seal “Deceptive” FTC Charges. E&P 72:34 p6, Aug. 26. 
Hearst magazine plans to fight allegations made by federal commission over 
use of seal of approval in advertising copy. 

—— Editor & Publisher Semi-Annual Tabulation of Newspaper Linage. E&P 72:31 
Section 2 pll, Aug. 5. 

—— July Linage Gains 2.1% Over 1938. Record. E&P 72:33 p13, Aug. 19. 

—— Newspaper Linage Up 5.1% in August. E&P 72:37 p$8, Sept. 16. 

—— Sept. Linage Off 1.9%; First Drop in 8 Months. E&P 72:42 pl@, Oct. 21. 

Besxin, Geratp S. Ad Man Lists 8 Tools for Public Relations. E&P 72:34 p37, 
Aug. 26. 

Morse, Hazen H. Why Some Advertising Sales Letters Click and Others Flop. E&P 
72:37 p7, Sept. 16. 


Censorship 
Ernst, Morris L., and Linney, ALexanper. The Censor Marches On. Esquire 12:3 
p76, Sept. 
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Suppression of writing by societies and officials shown as stupid, dangerous 
and futile. 

Setpes, Georce. News Is Suppressed. The New Republic. 99:1287 p3$51. Aug. 2. 

Samples of news items suppressed since 1936. 


Circulation 
Anonymous. ABC Approves Revision in Publicity Rules. E&P 72:43 p5, Oct. 28. 
Publishers to be permitted greater use of bureau’s reports. 
—— Circulation Men Discuss Economy. Measures. E&P 72:38 p12, Sept. 23. 
Central States association seeks more efficient methods for handling carriers. 
—— Many Speakers Praise ABC’s Twenty-five Years of Service. E&P 72:42 p5, 
Oct. 21. 
Silver anniversary convention honors O. C. Harn, retiring managing director. 
BranpvensurG, Georce A. Editor Offers Program for Circulators. E&P 72:32 p22, 
Aug. 12. 
Managers told they must know product from front to back to sell successfully. 
Fisner, Rex. Leadership Essential in Circulation Work. E&P 72:37 p30, Sept. 16. 













































Community Newspaper 
AnonyMovs. Census to Include Information on Weeklies. E&P 72:37 p89, Sept. 16. 
— I’m Just a Journalist Jill. Quill 27:8 p7, Aug. 

A small-town society editor has her say. 

—— NAM Urges National Newspaper Week. E&P 72:42 p9, Oct. 21. 
Association managers would have press stress services to public during appre- 
ciation week. 

—— NEA Votes to Increase Membership Dues 100%. E&P 72:42 p9, Oct. 21. 
Directors also turn service bureau over to Newspaper Association Managers. 

—— 67.4% of Weekly Editors for Neutrality Revision. American Press 57:12 pl, 
Oct. 

—— “State Federation” Goal of NEA Hoped for by 1941, Says Palmer. American 
Press 57:10 p5, Aug. 

New president wants a federation of organized state press associations. 

Morris, C. O. Invests $38 in Weekly Newspaper; Clears $50 a Week. American 
Press 57:10 p4, Aug. 

Rennicx, Dan. 36.6% More Small Town Druggists Use Newspapers Now Than in 
1929. American Press 57:11 pl, Sept. 

Newspapers in towns under 5,000 profit from fair trade laws. 

Reuss, Cart F. Content of the Country Weekly. Rural Sociology 4:3 p3$28, Sept. Se 
An attempt to estimate the socializing influence of the community newspaper 

Ross, Artuur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 72:33 p40, Aug. 19. 

Novel editorial ideas of a Colorado weekly. 

Rog, Auice. Local News Pictures Prove Best Circulation Builder Ever Used. Amer- a 

ican Press 57:10 p8, Aug. 'e 

Kansas editor says new mechanical facilities make it possible for weeklies to “a 

use local art. 1 


SV Bert, 






Criticism and Defense of the Press 
Anonymous. Fortune’s Press Survey Called Unsound. E&P 72:37 p22, Sept. 16. 
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Pacific coast advertising executive claims cross section used in poll wag too 
small. 

—— Government Employes May Reply to Press Attacks. E&P 73:31 pl4, Aug. 5. 
President says Hatch bill doesn’t prohibit answering charges made by news- 
papers. 

—— J. R. Drummond Discusses Press with Harold Ickes. E&P 72:34 p7, Aug. 26. 
Christian Science Monitor editor says Secretary of the Interior wants better 
press for better democracy. 

—— Kirchwey, Robb Debate U. S. Press Practices. E&P 72:35 p6, Sept. 2. 
Coverage of controversial news argued at Williamstown Institute. 

—— The Press and the People—A Survey. Fortune 20:2 p64, Aug. 

Results of a questionnaire to show what the public thinks of the press. 

Creacer, Marvin H. Are Editors Shirking Their Jobs? Quill 27:8 p8, Aug. 

The editor of the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal regrets wide use of ready-made 
columns. 

Macau, A. B. That Specter Haunts Them. New Masses 33:5 p9, Oct. 24. 
Lippmann, Lindbergh and Dorothy Thompson are said to fear Russia. 

Paumer, Gretta. “Did I Do Wrong?” American Mercury 48:190 p197, Oct. 
Criticism of “Advice to the Lovelorn” columnists. 

Srertinc, Donatp J. Newspapers in an Era of Things. Quill 27:9 p10, Sept. 

The president of the American Society of Newspaper Editors urges press to 
note danger signals. 

SrourensorovucH, R. E. I’m Not Shirking My Job. Quill 27:9 p5, Sept. 

Illinois weekly editor tells of effects to improve editorial page. 


Editing 
Anonymous. Clapper Says Headline Over-emphasis Is “Curse.” E&P 72:35 pl0, 
Sept. 2. 
Washington columnist attacks “over-dramatizing under pressure of competi- 
tion” in talk to Sigma Delta Chi. 
Newspaper of Future Will Have Flexible Makeup, Plenty of Color. E&P 72:41 
Section Two, pV, Oct. 14. 
Gilbert Farrar tells New England conference of typographic trends. 
AuLen, Joun E. Trends in Newspaper Makeup. Inland Printer 103:6 p85, Sept. 


Editorial Influence and Methods 
McGuiz, Davp R. Louisiana Lid Lifter. Quill 27:8 p10, Aug. 
A character sketch of the editor of the New Orleans States, the paper which 
helped expose several Louisiana political scandals. 
Mutton, Jennie. Children and the Comics. Childhood Education 16:2 p60, Oct 





Education for Journalism 
AnonyMovs. Editorial: Toward Sound Education. E&P 72:43 p24. Oct. 28. 
Council for journalism education urged to harmonize all interests. 
National Council for Journalism Adopts Code. E&P 72:42 p33, Oct. 21. 


Statement declares academic teaching of journalism has now become a neces- 
sity. 
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—— Offers Laboratory Testing Service for Advertising. E&P 72:40 p8, Oct. 7. 
Syracuse School of Journalism launches new research program designed to aid 
publishers. 

LeaTHERWOOoD, Dow.inc. Outline of a Course in Radio Journalism. Journalism 


QuARTERLY 16:3 p259, Sept. 


Foreign News Sources and Foreign Press 
AnonyMous. Camaraderie. New Yorker 15:34 p14, Oct. 7. 
Survey of foreign news agencies in the Associated Press building in New York. 
——U. P.’s Bureau in Rome Closed 6 Days. E&P 72:33 p7, Aug. 19. 
Manager expelled following story on health of Mussolini. 
—— Time Ban. Time 34:9 p44, Aug. 28. 
Unofficial censorship of Time in London. 
Casey, Ratpn D. The National Publicity Bureau and British Party Propaganda. 
Public Opinion Quarterly 3:4 p623, Oct. 
How the British National Government carries out its propaganda activities. 
Genet. Letter from France. New Yorker 15:34 p37. Oct. 7. 
French newspaper censorship. 
HantcHen, Frank C. What England and France Think About Us. Harpers 1072 
p376, Sent. 
The press does not live up to its opportunities in furthering understanding 
between the three democracies. 
Harris, Jonn P. “Exchange Reporterships” for Publishers Proposed. E&P 72:34 p3, 
Aug. 26. 
Kansas publisher tells of summer tour of duty with AP in London. 
Hverco, Marita Constanza. The Argentine Press: Beginnings and Growth. JourNnaL- 
18M QUARTERLY 16:3 p253, Sept. 
Kay, Leon L. Confessions of a Correspondent. Quill 27:9 p13, Sept. 
A United Press correspondent in London says important European news is a 
“big secret.” 
Locuner, Louis P. News Gathering in Nazi Germany. Quill 27:8 p5, Aug. 
The head of the Associated Press bureau in Berlin describes his activities. 
Morais, Gusert. “From Usually Reliable Sources.” Harper’s 179:1072 p386, Sept. 
A description of the means whereby Americans get their foreign news. 
Narzicer, Raupn O. The Foreign Press. JournaLisM QuarTERLY 16:3 p284, Sept. 
Articles concerning the press in China, France, Germany, Great Britain, Japan, 
and South America. 
Tasouis, Genevieve. Newspaper Woman: French Style. Living Age 356:4475 p563, 
Aug. 
France’s first lady of the press tells of women in journalism. 
Wertnem, Barsara. French Papers Must Live. Nation 149:7 p166, Aug. 12. 
Why and how the French press is subsidized. 
Wousezey, R. E. Tainted “Truth” in the Tropics. Quill 27:10 p3, Oct. 
The author discusses some of the faults of Cuban newspapers. 
Yatman, Anmet Emin. The Inter-Balkanic Press League. Public Opinion Quar- 
terly 3:4 p688, Oct. 
Goodwill and understanding sought by inter-nation organization, 
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; 4 , Freedom of the Press . 

- Anonymous. Press Must Protect Freedom Despite Emergencies. E&P 72:40 pé6, 
A Oct. 7. 

¥ ¢ Elisha Hanson, ANPA counsel, says newspapers must insist on rights. 

5 3 Gunnison, Royat Arcu. Free Press Issue Raised in Coast Contempt Case. E&P 
uf 72:43 p6, Oct. 28. 


Lanc, Greorce. A Free Press and Religious Freedom. Vital Speeches 5:22 p693, 
2 Sept. 1. 
Me tcuer, F. G. Maintaining the Freedom of the Press. Publishers’ Weekly 186:14 
* p1333, Sept. 30. 
Werne, BensaMin. Freedom of Speech and Press—Some Recent Restraints. E&P 
72:34 p28, Aug. 26. 


: * History and Biography 
.: AnonyMovs. Floyd Gibbons Dies at 52; Noted War Correspondent. E&P 72:39 
e pl4, Sept. 30. 
i —— Hartford Courant Celebrates 175th Anniversary Oct. 29. E&P 72:48 p8, 
Oct. 28. 
Connecticut daily is oldest newspaper of continuous publication in country. 
—— In Room 475. Time 34:8 p24, Aug. 21. 
Biography of Moe Annenberg, Philadelphia publisher. 
‘: Asaiey, Marx. Edmund Duffy Accuses. Coronet 6:4 p24, Aug. 
. Story of a U. 8. cartoonist. 
> BranpensurG, Greorce A. Chicago News’ Foreign Service 40 Years Old. E&P 72:39 
pll, Sept. 30. 


—— Chicago Times Celebrated Tenth Anniversary Sept. 8. E&P 72:36 p9, Sept. 9. 
Tabloid, started in depths of depression, achieves publishing success. 

; GuicxsserG, Cuares I. Henry Adams and the English and American Press in 1861. 

‘ JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 16:3 p245, Sept. 

: Ketty, Frep C. The Shoestring Headline. Coronet 6:6 p81, Oct. 
How David Lawrence scooped the press when William Jenning Bryan resigned 
as secretary of state. 

McCaus.anp, Exizasetu. New England Editor. Survey Graphic 28:8 p482, Aug. 
Cook, of the Springfield Republican, a lone fighter. 

Mencken, H. L. In the Footsteps of Gutenberg. New Yorker 15:35 p30, Oct. 14. 
Mencken becomes a printer at eight. 

Mue.ier, Dovatas. Louis Seltzer’s Two Interests Are His Job and His Associates. 
E&P 72:31 p5, Aug. 5. 
Scripps-Howard Ohio editor is veteran newspaperman at 41. 

Scunewer, Watrer E. Artist Woolf Has Unusual Job as N. Y. Times’ Celebrity 
Chaser. E&P 72:31 p7, Aug. 5. 
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——Graphic Arts Show Observes U. S. Printing Tercentenary. E&P 72:39 p9, 
: Sept. 30. 
i : —— Noted Preacher-Editor’s Son Won Success in Cartooning. E&P 72:34 p5, 
a Aug. 26. 
: *. Burris Jenkins, Jr., sees big future for pro and con editorial cartoons. 
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Law of the Press 
Anonymous. Liggett’s Widow Jails Editor of The Daily Worker. E&P 72:31 p6, 
Aug. 5. 
Failure to pay $2,600 libel verdict results in arrest. 
—— Times Sues News in Chattanooga for Libel, Slander, E&P 72:34 p4, Aug. 26. 
Suit based on circulation of memorandum hinting plaintiff sought monopoly. 


Magazines and Magazine Writing 
Anonymous. St. Nicholas to Woolworth’s Time 34:17 p67, Oct. 23. 
Reincarnation of a children’s classic. 
DeVoro, Bernarp. Doom Beyond Jupiter. Harpers 179 p445, Sept. 
The science pulps. 
Hettman, Georrrer T. Profiles: How to Win Profits and Influence Literature. 
New Yorker 15:33 p22, Sept. 30. 
First of three installments on success story of Simon & Schuster, publishers. 
Jounson, Seneca. In Defense of Ghost Writing. Harpers 1073 p536, Oct. 
Speii, J. R. Mexican Literary Periodicals of the Twentieth Century. PMLA 54:3 
p835, Sept. 
Weekly newspaper supplements, illustrated weeklies and publications devoted 
to literature. 


Warren, Date. Weeks—of the Atlantic. Publishers’ Weekly 136:7 p448, Aug. 12. 
Sketch of an editor. 


Miscellaneous 

Anonymous. A Great Newspaper Builds a Great Art Museum. Life 7:15 p52, 
Oct. 9. 
The Kansas City Star and the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art. 

—— Art and Fact. The Saturday Review of Literature 20:18 p8, Aug. 26. 
An ex-German is mystified that the American press has so little space for 
literary writing. 

—— “Books” Covers the World of Books. Publishers’ Weekly 136:14 p1338, 
Sept. 30. 
Growth, organization and policy of the Sunday book review supplement of the 
New York Herald Tribune. 

AnonyMous. Department of Justice Files Suit Against Blackwell Journal. E&P 
72:41 p24, Oct. 14. 
Oklahoma paper accused of selling advertising space at less than cost for pur- 
pose of injuring competitor. 

——M. Annenberg Indicted on U. S. Tax Charges. E&P 72:33 pl8, Aug. 19. 
Philadelphia publisher accused of evading income tax payments. 

—— Scripps Tease. Time 34:10 p34, Sept. 4. 
The Scripps League of papers in the northwest. 

—— Sigma Delta Chi Acclaims American War Correspondents. E&P 72:36 plg, 
Sept. 9. 
California convention commends unbiased news reporting; system of national 
honor awards installed. 


——2 New Indictments Returned Against M. L. Annenberg. E&P 72:34 plg, 
Aug. 26. 
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Philadelphia publisher accused of attempting to bribe federal witnesses in 
income tax evasion case. 
Sarre, Ernest A. “Be Sure You’re Right Then Go Ahead”: Dealey and Crockett. 
E&P 72:41 p3, Oct. 14. 
Dallas, (Tex.) publishers state their ideas on successful newspaper publishing 
SyrsaMaki, Jonn. The Negro Press in 1938. Sociology and Social Research 24:1 
p48, Sept.-Oct. 
A maturing Negro culture is discovered in sepia newspapers. 
Wricut, Parmer H. Efficient, Up-to-date Libraries Are Not Costly. E&P 72:35 
p27, Sept. 2. 
Ottawa (Ill.) Republican-Times re-organized morgue in 30 days at little cost. 


News Gathering and News Writing 

Anonymous. Cochrane Sees Need for Women Sports Writers. E&P 72:32 pé6, 
Aug. 12. 

—— Howard Tells How to Get an Interview. E&P 72:43 p4, Oct. 28. 

—— Ill-tempered Clavichord. Time 34:17 p64, Oct. 23. 
Career of Bill Cunningham, famed Boston Post sports writer. 

Kramer, Date. The House That Venom Built. New Masses 32:7 p3, August 8. 
An analysis of Westbrook Pegler, Scripps-Howard columnist. 

Mercier, Louis J. A. Walter Lippmann’s Evolution. Commonweal 30:15 p348, 
Aug. 4. 
Record of an intellectual change from naturalism to theism. 

Rartcurre, 8. K. America’s Columnists. Fortnightly 152 p165, August. 

Srewart, Franx. Church News Is Untapped Vein of Reader Interest. E&P 72:35 
p18, Sept. 2. 


Newspaper Guild and Employer-Employee Relationships 

Anonymous. Andrew’s Speech Cheers Guild in Sixth Annual Convention. E&P 72:31 
p9, Aug. 5. 
Wage-hour chief says few writers exempt from provisions of law. 

—— ANG Has Record Year in Finances. Guild Reporter 6:17 pl, Aug. 15. 
Convention told of $20,487 gain in revenues. 

—— ANG’s Growing Stability Reviewed. Guild Reporter 6:16 p6, Aug. 1. 
Secretary-treasurer says 94 Guild locals list 18,755 members on rolls. 

—— ANG States Views on National Issues. Guild Reporter 6:17 p8, Aug. 15. 
The resolutions on WPA, Chicago strike, Associated Press, Father Coughlin, etc. 
adopted at the 1939 convention at San Francisco. 

—— Chicago Guild Fined $500 for Picketing. E&P 72:37 p38, Sept. 16. 
Fines result from violation of injunction against secondary picketing. 

—— Hearst, ANG Set Talk in Effort to Smooth Friction. Guild Reporter 6:20 pl 
Oct. 1. 
Management of chain and Guild executive board prepare for meeting. 

—— Federation of Printing Trades Plan Backed by MacKinnon. E&P 72:36 p7, 
Sept. 9. 
ANPA official, citing recent newspaper suspensions, calls on unions for more 
cooperation. 
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—— $5,843 Shortage Reported in N. Y. Guild’s Funds. E&P 72:42 p8, Oct. 21. 
—— Guild Loses Election on Boston Globe. E&P 72:43 p42, Oct. 28. 
—— ITU Convention Severs Relations with A. F. of L. E&P 72:34 p16, Aug. 26 
—— ITU to Follow Neutral Policy, Union Head Says. E&P 72:41 p9, Oct. 14. 
Printing union not contemplating affiliation with C.1.0. 
—— Journal Signs with Guild in Kansas City. E&P 72:32 p10, Aug. 12. 
—— Model Code for Local Guild Operation. Guild Reporter 6:18 p6, Sept. 1. 
Local units urged to adopt uniform system of by-laws. 
—— New Executive Officer Is Named by Convention. Guild Reporter 6:17 pl 
Aug. 15. 
Guild convention selects Milton Kaufman to succeed Jonathan Eddy as execu- 
tive vice-president. 
—— Organization of AP Is Key Objective. Guild Reporter 6:18 pl, Sept. 1. 
San Francisco Guild convention urges major drive on press association. 
—— Philadelphia Ledger Signs Guild Shop Contract. E&P 72:31 p25, Aug. 5. 
—— Seattle Star Signs Guild Shop Contract. E&P 72:40 p82, Oct. 7. 
—— The Eleventh Month of the Chicago Strike. Guild Reporter 6:21 pl, Oct. 15. 
A Guild survey of what has happened thus far in the strike against Hearst. 
—— Two Los Angeles Dailies Sign Guild Contracts. E&P 72:33 p16, Aug. 19. 
All departments included in Guild shop on News and Evening News. 
—— Two Pittsburgh Dailies Win Dispute on Suspension Pay. E&P 72:33 p5, Aug. 19. 
Union employes who refused to pass pickets refused pay by arbitration board. 
Remy, Dan. Add Guild Convention. New Masses 32:9 p11, Aug. 22. 
Report on annual convention of American Newspaper Guild. 
Terra, Rosert. Chicago Hearst: A Strike Epic. New Masses 32:12 p15, Sept. 12. 
First of two articles on Guild strike in Chicago. 


Newspaper Production and Management 

Anonymous. Buffalo Times Suspends Operations After 60 Years. E&P 72:81 p4, 
Aug. 5. 

—— Chicago Herald & Examiner Suspended Publication Aug. 27. E&P 72:35 p7, 
Sept. 2. 
Hearst morning paper merged with Evening American. 

—— Editorial: The Chicago Merger. E&P 72:35 p20, Sept. 2. 
Linage decline, increased costs, rising taxes, and Guild influence listed as factors 
forcing Hearst to consolidate two Chicago properties. 

—— News Pictures in Natural Colors. Inland Printer 103:6 p82, Sept. 

—— Newspaper Welfare Plans Surveyed by ANPA. E&P 72:42 p30, Oct. 21. 
Bonus, pension and insurance provisions for staffs of 27 dailies outlined. 

—— Portland News-Telegram Suspended on Aug. 21. E&P 72:34 p4, Aug. 26. 

—— 76 Dailies Suspended, Merged Since June, 1937. E&P 72:33 pl, Aug. 19. 

—— Star and Journal Are Merged in Minneapolis Sale. E&P 72:31 p3, Aug. 5. 

—— Stores Withheld Copy During Labor Dispute. E&P 72:39 p14. Sept. 30. 
Des Moines merchants refuse to advertise until competitor is able to settle 
strike. 

Branpensure, Georce A. Inland Weighs War Influence; Feels Prices Will Hold Firm. 
E&P 72:42 p7, Oct. 21. 
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Publishers told production costs probably will not change materially. 
Brown, Rosert U. Newsprint Consumption Up 10%; Plenty of Paper Available. 
E&P 72:37 p5, Sept. 16. 
Ross, Artaur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 72:31 p36, Aug. 5. 
Mr. Robb attempts to explain the increasing number of newspaper suspensions. 
TeRRALL, Ropert. Vox Populi: Vox Patterson. New Masses $2:9 p3, Aug. 22. 
How Patterson runs the New York Daily News. 


Photography 
AnonyMovs. Finch Patents Color Picture Transmission. E&P 72:43 p41, Oct. 28. 
——L. A. Examiner 100th Member of Wirephoto. E&P 72:38 p6, Sept. 23. 
—— Survey on Picture Pages Presented to AP Editors. E&P 72:41 p8, Oct. 14. 
Fifteen papers favor full page of pictures, 11 opposed. 
Marks, Rosert W. Portrait of Eisentaedt. Coronet 6:4 p152. Aug. 
Pioneer in reportage photography. 
Price, Jack. Dorman Sees New Trend in News Picture Field. E&P 72:31 p24, Aug. 5 
Wre.te, Evcene. Selling Illustrated Articles in the Low Priced Field. American 
Photography 33:9 p707, Sept. 


Public Opinion 

AnonrMovs. American Institute of Public Opinion Surveys, 1938-1939. Public Opin- 
ion Quarterly 3:4 p581, Oct. 
The results of Dr. Gallup’s polls brought down to date. 

—— Many Dailies Poll Readers on Neutrality. E&P 72:41 p7, Oct. 14. 
Results, sent to Washington, show strong anti-war sentiment. 

Nrxon, Raymonp B. Propaganda and Censorship in America’s Next War. JourNALISM 
QuaRrTERLY 16:3 p237, Sept. 

Wicxware, Francis Sux. What We Think About Foreign Affairs. Harpers 1072 
p397, Sept. 
The evolution of U. S. public opinion on foreign affairs as revealed from the 
Gallup polls. 


Publicity and Propaganda 
Anonrmovs. Editors Explain Devices to Combat Propaganda. Newsdom 10:41 p5, 
Oct. 14. 


—— Heavy Press Costs Throw Spotlight on Free Publicity. Newsdom 10:41 p3, 
Oct. 14. 
—— Pictorial Propaganda. Newsweek 14:8 p45, Oct. 30. 
Two copies of a single picture bear contradictory captions, one from Germany, 
one from England. 
—— Propaganda by Direct Mail. Living Age 357: 4476 p12, Sept. 
I. “Dear German Reader” . . . by Stephen King Hall. 
Il. Reply to King-Hall by Joseph Goebbels. 
—— U. S. “Propaganda Crazy,” Says Bruce Bliven. E&P 72:48 p6, Oct. 28. 
New Republic editor regrets tendency to confuse propaganda with censorship 
Brown, Jonn Crossy. American Isolation. Foreign Affairs 18:1 p29, Oct. 
Propaganda pro & con on the neutrality issue, 
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Cauienper, Harowp. Big Berthas of the “White War.” New York Times Magazine, 
pl, Aug. 6. 
How European nations are using propaganda to influence mass psychology. 

Harrison, Pauw. Press Agents Busy as Beavers in Fantastic Hollywood. E&P 72:38 
p7, Sept. 238. 

Hazuirt, Henry. Literature as Propaganda. Saturday Review of Literature 20:21 
p13, Sept. 16. 

Lunpy, Georce E. Public Relations Become the College’s Right Arm. College Pub- 
licity Digest 22:1 p3, Sept. 

Mutter, Epwin. Waging War with Words. Current History 50:6 p24, Aug. 
The international short wave propaganda battle. 

Rowe, Davm Netson. Japanese Propaganda in North China, 19387-1938. Public 
Opinion Quarterly 3:4 p564, Oct. 

Scort-Montacu, E. Some Thoughts on Propaganda. Nineteenth Century 126:751 
p264. Sept. 
The writer attacks German propaganda against Great Britain. 

Smuten, SamMuet. Words as Weapons. New Masses 32:10 p22, Aug. 29. 


Coughlin’s use of Goebbel’s speeches as reported by Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis. 


Radio and the Press 

Anonymous. Count Ruling Aids Radio Libel Status. Broadcasting 17:6 p15, Sept. 15. 
NBC held not liable for ad lib remark of Al Jolson. 

—— Galleries Opened in House, Senate. Broadcasting 17:3 p80, Aug. 1. 

President Roosevelt welcomes advent of radio correspondents. 

—— Newspapers Via Air Waves. Inland Printer 108:6 p88. Sept. 
More on facsimile radio newspaper. 

—— Radio Leads Newspapers as Source of News in Prof. Summers’ Survey. Broad- 
casting 17:3 p26, Aug. 1. 

Bent, Stas. Now, Newspaper by Radio. Rotarian 55:3 p27, Sept. 

Mr. Bent believes that the facsimile newspaper will produce economic disloca- 
tions for the American press. 

Cantrit, Haptey. The Role of the Radio Commentator. Public Opinion Quarterly 
8:4 p654, Oct. 

Kaurensorn, H. V. Covering the Crisis. Current History 51:2 p$5, Oct. 

Business of the radio news analyst. 

Rocxwe.., Dororny. Radio Censors Itself. Nation 149:9 p217, Aug. 96. 
The N.A.B. self-regulatory code forestalls government regulation. 

Spector, Davin S. Probable Costs of Television Stations and Advertising. E&P 72:38 
p9, Aug. 19. 

—— Probable Effects of Television Upon Newspapers Surveyed. E&P 72:32 pS 
Aug. 12. 

Western, Joun. Television Girds for Battle. Public Opinion Quarterly 3:4 p547, Oct. 
The financial, technical, artistic, sociological, and regulatory aspects of tele- 
vision. 

Wizs, Krupaiu. New Ways of Utilizing School News Broadcasts. School Review 
47:7 p510, Sept. 
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War and the Press 
Anonymous. Aye or Nay? Time 34:15 p36, Oct. 9. 
War sentiment in the U. S. undergraduate press. 

—— Barry Attacks British Censorship. E&P 72:39 p10, Sept. 30. 
Boston Globe editor finds London’s efforts to curb news stupid. 

—— Big Story. Time 34:10 p82, Sept. 4. 

The U. 8. press abroad was ready when war broke. 

—— British Censorship Eased After Protests. E&P 72:40 p33, Oct. 7. 

Part of work of Ministry of Information returned to various government depart- 
ments. 

—— Difficulties of War Coverage Told by Hugh Baillie. E&P 72:39, p5, Sept. 30. 
Interview with United Press president. 

—— Fair-Haired Boys. Time 34:14 p54, Oct. 2. 

Who’s who in the new crop of war correspondents. 

—— Foreign News: Fact and Fiction. Time 34:12 p25, Sept. 18. 
How Germany, England, and France handled war propaganda. 

—— “Ghosting” of Cables Vehemently Denied. E&P 72:37 p6, Sept. 16. 

Radio commentator’s claim that war dispatches are re-written in New York 
resented by press. 

—— Knox Forswears Partisanship in War Crisis. E&P 72:38 p6, Sept. 23. 

Chicago publisher feels all editors will meet responsibility. ; 
—— Millions of War Extras Sold by U.S. Dailies. E&P 72:36 p3, Sept. 9. 
—— 999. Time 34:15 p38, Oct. 9. 

London’s press balks at censorship. 

—— Simms Sees Great Hazards to War Correspondents. E&P 72:37 p9, Sept. 16. 
Former war correspondent sees greater chance for personal harm. 

—— Tells How He Got Warsaw Bombing Scoop. E&P 72:41 p12, Oct. 14. 

Julien Bryan, free lance photographer, reached scene after other cameramen had 

left. 

—— The Press: Passion v. Reason. Time 34:12 p59, Sept. 18. 

How the American press displayed the news on the second World war in the 

opening stages. 

—— The Press: Censored War. Time 34:11 p56, Sept. 11. 

The censorship of news concerning the second World war. 
—— War Weeklies. Time 34:13 p47, Sept. 25. 

British picture magazines of World War II. 

—— Western Front Tour Made by 10 U. S. Writers. E&P 72:40 pl0, Oct. 7. 
Group is first to be officially permitted chance to see Maginot line under war 
conditions. 

Bartiett, Vernon. The News Abroad. Forum 102:2 p70, Aug. 

What the British Ministry of Information could do. 

Bircna, Frepericx T. Getting at the Facts Despite the Censor. New York Times 
Magazine p38, Oct. 15. 

The foreign chief of the New York Times tells how curtains cloaking news 
can be pierced. 

Downs, Kenneta T. Four “Crazy” U.S. Writers Get to Front Unescorted. E&P 72:40 

p9, Oct. 7. 
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International News Service correspondent describes visit to Western front. 
Moncuak, SrepHen J. Readers Expected to Turn to Comic Humor for War Relief. 
E&P 72:39 pl, Section Two, Sept. 30. 
This article leads off Editor & Publisher’s 16th annual directory of syndicated 
features. 
Moncnak, S. J., and Scunemer, W. E. Censorship, Secrecy Hamper U. S. Writers’ 
War Coverage. E&P 72:36 p3, Sept. 9. 
Ross, Artaur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 72:39 p48, Sept. 30. 
Mr. Robb discusses the implications of censorship and propaganda growing out 
of the war in Europe. 
Scunewer, Water E. Military Experts Aid Artists on War Maps. E&P 72:37 p10, 
Sept. 16. 
Several dailies attempt to get around censorship by checking claims against maps. 
—— United Press Levies 1242% War Assessment. E&P 72:41 p4, Oct. 14. 
Clients to share added costs involved in collecting war news. 
—— U.S. War Writers Join British Army in France. E&P 72:41 p10, Oct. 14. 
Eleven correspondents accredited; wear English officers’ uniforms. 
—— War in Europe Doubles Costs of U. S. Foreign News Services. E&P 72:38 p5, 
Sept. 23. 
Scunemer, W. E., and Moncuany, S. J. U. S. Press Geared for Coverage of War as 
Crisis Sets New Pace. E&P 72:35 p83, Sept. 2. 
News staff covering developments largest ever to be concentrated on one story. 
Yrnpricn, Jan. Censors’ Work in London Told by Correspondent. E&P 72:36 p8, 
Sept. 9. 


Correspondents turn copy over to censors in Ministry of Information. 


War and the Radio 

Anonymous. Chains Limit Newscasts; WMCA Is “On the Mat.” E&P 72:37 p8, 
Sept. 16. 
Radio networks pledge temperate reporting of war news. 

—— Coverage of War Proves Expensive. Broadcasting 17:6 p18, Sept. 15. 
Radio networks forced to make rebates to sponsors. 

—— Radio: Air Alarms. Time 34:11 p49, Sept. 11. 
How radio broadcast the opening stages of the war in Europe. 

—— Radio and Press Cooperation Speeds Crisis News Coverage. Broadcasting 17:6 
p20, Sept. 15. 

—— Radio Censorship in Europe Described; German System Called Most Efficient. 
Broadcasting 17:8 p17, Oct. 15. 

—— Rigid Censorship of Communications in Europe Impedes Radio Reporters. 
Broadcasting 17:6 p22, Sept. 15. 

—— Text of Major Networks’ War Coverage Agreement. Broadcasting 17:6 pll, 
Sept. 15. 

—— Voluntary Plan for War News Is Adopted. Broadcasting 17:6 pll, Sept. 15. 
Broadcasters take voluntary steps to remove irritations. 

Rosertson, Bruce. Radio in “State of Alert” During Crisis. Broadcasting 17:5 p12, 
Sept. 1. 


Major networks go on 24-hour basis to broadcast news from European war 
zones. 
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A Selected Bibliography 
From British Journals 
July, August and September, 1939 


Edited by Raurx O. Narziczr, University 
of Minnesota. 


Relations of press and government, and particularly the plans for forging the 
Ministry of Information into an effective instrument of national policy, were leading 
topics of discussion in British newspapermen’s journals during this quarter. Despite 
the outbreak of war, writers in these periodicals were very sensitive during September 
to the activities of the ministry and severely critical of every evidence of bungling 
on the part of the new government agency. Complaint was directed particularly against 
useless suppression of news and against the roster of appointees to the ministry which 
showed that comparatively few newspaper-trained men had been selected. The urgent 
need for government aid to British news agencies and communication facilities, in an 
effort to assure widespread dissemination of “news of British origin,” was also em- 
phasized. 


British Press 
Anonymous. Leeds Intelligencer—Yorkshire Post. Newspaper World 42:2171 p65, 
Aug. 19. 
Story of the Post and the Beckett family; nineteenth of a series on Britain’s 
oldest newspapers. 
—— News on the Front Page. Newspaper World 42:2174 p2, Sept. 9. 
Daily Mail among newspapers which have begun use of front page for news. 
—— The Press and News Broadcasts. Newspaper World 42:2165 p7, July 8. 
Empire Press Union speakers see damaging effects of B.B.C. broadcasts on eve- 
ning newspaper sales; urge government to encourage dissemination of more news 
of British origin throughout the world. 


Censorship and Propaganda 

AnonrMovs. Censorship of French Press. Newspaper World 42:2173 p26, Sept. 2. 
Papers restricted to six pages; correspondents to use censored telegraph rather 
than telephone. 

—— Editors Approve Censorship Working: “Slow But Satisfactory” Is General 
Feeling. World’s Press News 22:549 p5, Sept. 7. 

—— Eire Appoints Censorship Chiefs. World’s Press News 22:551 pll, Sept. @1. 
Four public officials assigned to censorship posts in Ireland. 

—— French Press Under Censorship. World’s Press News 22@:548 p10, Aug. 31. 
News censorship imposed by decree on August 28; six Communist papers 
suspended. 

—— The Printed Word in Propaganda. Newspaper World 42:2165 p38, July 8. 

Sir Roderick Jones, Reuters chairman, favors eye rather than ear appeal, and 
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warns that Reuters must find means for disseminating a larger amount of news 
of British origin to counteract the increasing menace of powerful rivals. 
—— War-Time Censorship Arrangements. Newspaper World 42:2173 pl, Sept. 2. 


Foreign News Sources and Foreign Press 

—— Berlin Correspondents and the War Threat. World’s Press News 22:547 p3, 

Aug. 24. 
British reporters leave Germany as tension increases. 

—— Dublin’s Newspaper Family. Newspaper World 42:2166 p5, July 15. 
The Murphys and the Irish Independent. 

——G. Ward Price Sums Up Europe’s Year of “Bloodless War.” World’s Press 
News 22:548 p2, July 27. 

Daily Mail correspondent regrets tendency of press to intensif., international 
strain. 

—— Japanese News Agency Chief Dead. Newspaper World 42:2174 p9, Sept. 9. 
Yukichi Iwanaga, Domei president, was formerly director of Kokusai news 
agency. Domei now said to have 500 war correspondents in China, branch offices 
in almost every capital in Europe (five men in London), and in the United 
States. 

—— Press Control in South Africa. Newspaper World 42:2172 p9, Aug. 26. 

New society of editors and newspapers proposes to resist state control of 
press and to formulate code of ethics. 

Katrin, Louis. Journalism at the Zurich Exhibition. Newspaper World 42:2166 p7, 
July 15. 

Survey of the press in Switzerland. 

Wear, W. W. Berlin Correspondents Have “Harrowing, Nerve-Wracking” Job. 

World’s Press News 22:541 p2, July 18. 


Government and Press 
(See also Ministry of Information) 

Anonymous. Admiralty Starts Fortnightly Press Conference. Newspaper World 
42:2164 pl, July 1. 

Review of recent discussions concerning contacts between press and government 
offices. 

——Francis Williams’ Suggestions for Improving Government Facilities for Press. 
Newspaper World 42:2164 pl0, July 1. 

Daily Herald editor addressed Empire Press Union conference. 

—— J. A. Spender Urges Government Should Take Press More Into Its Confidence. 
Newspaper World 42:2164 p7, July 1. 

Address at the Empire Press Union conference warns editors to maintain pub- 
lic respect for press. 

—— Journalists and Central Register. Newspaper World 42:2170 p38, Aug. 12. 
Labor ministry invites enrollments for use in obtaining specialists in time of 
war. 

—— Journalists’ Vain Vigil in Whitehall. World’s Press News 22: 548 p3, Aug. $1. 
Premier Chamberlain again warns press to exercise the “utmost restraint” in 
reporting foreign affairs. 
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a ‘ ——Premier on Responsibility of Press. Newspaper World 42:2173 p38, Sept. 2. 
e b Chamberlain urges restraint and cites I.N.S. dispatch purporting to be a 
% - description of a communication of the British government to Hitler. 

$] +} Law of the Press 

3 ° AnonrMovs. Editors Condemn Proposal for Conference Between Premier and 
cs : Proprietors. World’s Press News 22:542 pl, July 20. 

fh 5 ai i Government should not be allowed to decide what news articles are not “in 
* ¢. the national interest.” 

4 5 at} —— How the Emergency Powers Act Affects the Press. Newspaper World 42:2172 
3 3 hy, pl, Aug. 26. 

‘ b. New defense act includes section providing for hearing of court proceedings in 
i2 : camera. 

i. — President Calls for Ceaseless Watch on Rights. Institute of Journalists’ Journal 
2s : 27:275 pl59, Aug. 

e John Sayers, Institute president, reviews “the growing disposition on the part 
i ; , of authority to invade the rights of the press.” 

. ; —— Press Freedom Is Safeguard Against Violent Revolution. World’s Press News 
¥ * A : 22:546 p2, Aug. 17. 

: f Ministry of Information 

? 7 AnonyMovus. Government Action to Improve Ministry of Information Facilities. 
, , ' Newspaper World 42:2175 pl, Sept. 16. 

- —— Government Controls B.B.C. Bulletins: News Staff Doubled: Permanent 
4 4 ¥. Liaison at Information Ministry. World’s Press News 22: 549 p2, Sept. 7. 

Be ——— Harmsworth Resigns: Camrose to Control Press Relations. World’s Press News 
2. $ 22:551 pl, Sept. 21. 

iF ‘ : Daily Telegraph chairman appointed controller of press relations in the Min- 
-. * istry of Information. 

£ --——- Information Ministry Is Costing £ 40,000 This Year. World’s Press News 
+: 22: 541 pl, July 13. 

- -— Macmillan Heads Ministry of Information. World’s Press News 22:549 pl, 
= & * Sept. 7. 


: Other appointments within ministry listed. 

4 — Maemillan Promises Big Change in Relations With Press. World’s Press News 

: @2:551 pll, Sept. 21. 

-— Ministry of Information at Work. Newspaper World 42:2174 pl, Sept. 9. 

—— Ministry of Information Will Operate in War-time Only. Institute of Jour- 
nalists’ Journal 27:274 p135, July. 

-—— Monday Was “Most Fantastic Night” in Fleet Street History. World’s Press 
News 22:550 pl, Sept. 14. 
Information ministry criticized for release, withdrawal, re-release of news that 
British troops were in France. 

--— More Journalists to Join Information Ministry. Newspaper World 42:2177 pl, 

| hy Sept. 80. 

a ° Discussion of ministry’s functions and announcement of salaries paid to ap- 

id , pointees. 
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——M. P.s Glad There Will Be No Peace-time Information Ministry. World’s Press 
News 22:544 p2, Aug. 3. 

—— 956 Officials Plus 43 Journalists Equals One M. of I. World’s Press News 
22: 552 pl, Sept. 28. 
Further criticism of “bungling” by Ministry of Information. 

—— Personnel of Information Ministry. Newspaper World 42:2175 p5, Sept. 16. 
Details of organization plan and who's who at the ministry. 

—— Sir Samuel Hoare Answers Queries About Ministry of Information. Newspaper 
World 42:2169, p2, Aug. 5. 

—— War-Time Censorship Chief “Eminently Suited for the Work.” World’s Press 
News 22:548 p5, Aug. 31. 
Anonymous “newspaper executive” supports appointment of Vice-Admiral C. V. 
Usborne even though he is not a newspaperman. 

NEEDHAM, RayMmonp. Would Peace-Time Information Ministry Be Practical Prop- 
osition? World’s Press News 22:542 p5, July 20. 


Newsgathering and Press Associations 

AnonyMous. Concessions to Overseas Journalists in Commons. Newspaper World 
42:2169 pl, Aug. 5. 

Permission to take notes and to use telephone may be granted to foreign corre- 
spondents. 

—— Distorted News and the Empire. Newspaper World 42:2165 p5, July 8. 
Empire Press Union Conference discusses selection of cable news from Britain. 

—— Empire Press Chiefs Discuss News, Radio and Legal Problems. World’s Press 
News 22:540 p3, July 6. 

Government asked to increase dissemination of British news and “international 
news of British origin” through existing news channels to meet competition of 
“subsidized foreign agencies.” 

—— Heavy Cost of Foreign News Services. Newspaper World 42:2171 pl, Aug. 19. 
Crises and “incidents” have resulted in rising costs, particularly owing to heavy 
traffic by telephone from continental Europe and by cable from the Far East. 

— — How Government Could Help British News Agencies. Newspaper World 
42:2173 p7, Sept. 2. 

Review of article in The Round Table which suggests government aid to 
Reuters, B.B.C. and Cables & Wireless to enable the distribution throughout 
the world of low-cost multiple-destination press messages. 

—— New Reuter-P.A. Building Has Beds and Bathrooms for Staff. World’s Press 
News 22:541, p38, July 13. 

Equipment in new building described; facilities in past century reviewed. 

—— Urgent Press Rates Reduced. Newspaper World 42:2177 pS, Sept. 30. 
British Empire rates cut to no more than 7Yed. by Cable & Wireless. 

—— We Want Best Seats—You Have Them! World’s Press News 22:540 pl, July 6. 
Better seats for parliamentary reporters are needed, plus facilities for foreign 
correspondents in the press gallery. 


Newspapermen’s Organizations 
Anonymous. Annual Report of the Council. Institute of Journalists’ Journal 27:276 
p179, September. 
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Program, reports of committees, financial statements appear in this issue deal- 
ing with the annual conference of the Institute in Belfast, Sept. 2 to 8. 

——N.UJ. Majority Fails by Six Votes in T.U.C. Affiliation Ballot. World’s Press 
News 22:548 pl, July 27. 
Proposal to link National Union of Journalists with Trades Union Congress 
fails to achieve necessary three-fifths majority. 

——N.UJ. Refuse Institute Invitation to Cooperate in Unemployment Inquiry. 
Newspaper World 42:2170 pl, Aug. 12. 
Journalists’ Union believes nothing useful could be accomplished by a joint 
committee. 

Cranrietp, W. T. Can Journalism Be Made Secure?—Can We Banish Unemploy- 
ment? Institute of Journalists’ Journal 27:274 p141, July. 
A comprehensive survey of the problem is suggested. 

Horp. Percy. Conscription, the Union, and the T.U.C. Journalist (N.UJ.) 22:7 
pl5s, July. 
Continuation of arguments relative to proposed affiliation of the National 
Union of Journalists with the Trades Union Congress, and the status of jour- 
nalists under conscription laws. 


War and Press; War Correspondence 

Anonymous. Names of British and American War Correspondents. Newspaper 
World 42:2176 pl, Sept. 23. 

Lists officially accredited correspondents who will report B.E.F.; France restricts 
British press to representatives of one news agency and three newspapers. 

—— One Man to Cover the Western Front. World’s Press News 22:551 pl, Sept. 21. 
Alexander G. Clifford of Reuters assigned to British front on behalf of world’s 
press, pending further appointments of correspondents approved by the War 
Office. 

-— Plenty of German But Lack of British Pictures. Newspaper World 42:2175 
p2, Sept. 16. 

Cites War Office order restricting photography. 





News Notes 
Douglass W. Miller, editor 


News Notes must be in the hands of Professor 
Miller, School of Journalism, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, by the first of the month preceding publica- 
tion. Notes for the March issue must reach him 
by February 1. 


THE leading article in this number 
of the QuarRTERLY, “Crusading 
Newspapers in Louisiana,” was written 
by an observer who was close to the 
scene of the recent political conflicts 
in the state. Professor George Simmons, 
head of the Department of Journalism 
of Tulane University and assistant to 
the dean of the Arts College, is a 
graduate of the University of Missouri 
School of Journalism. 

Edwin Costrell’s study, “Newspaper 
Attitudes Toward War in Maine, 1914- 
1917,” was inspired by Professor Reg- 
inald Coggeshall, University of Maine, 
when Mr. Costrell was one of his stu- 
dents in an advanced course dealing 
with the press and foreign affairs. 

Miss Joe Skidmore’s investigation of 
the Copperhead press was conducted a 
few years ago in Washington, D. C., 
where she had access to files and other 
data in the Library of Congress. Miss 
Skidmore received the bachelor of arts 
degree from North Texas State Teach- 
ers College and the master of science 
degree in journalism from Northwest- 
ern University. She has taught school, 
had a fling at newspaper reporting and 
spent several years handling publicity 
for the Wilmette, Ill., Playground and 
Recreation Board. 

In this number of the QuARTERLY 
Dr. Glicksberg contributes his second 
research study. “Henry Adams and the 
English and American Press in 1861” 
“es in September, 1939. 

Dr. Laurence R. Campbell’s contri- 
bution, “Training Sponsors for High 
School Journalism,” is a synthesis of 
one section of his doctoral dissertation. 
He took the A.B. degree from San Jose 
State College and the MS. (in jour- 
nalism) and Ph.D (in education) from 


Northwestern University. He was a stu- 
dent in journalism also in Stanford 
University, University of Colorado and 
the University of Washington. He is a 
former member of the staff of the Ro- 
tarian. He is now an assistant professor 
of journalism, University of Illinois, and 
director of the [Illinois State High 
School Press Association. 

Charles L. Allen, editor of the new 
section on business management and 
advertising, is at present head of the 
Rutgers University Department of Jour- 
nalism and field manager of the New 
Jersey Press Association. He will join 
the staff of the Medill School of Jour- 
nalism, Northwestern University, in 
February. 


National Council 
Revises Standards 


A beginning toward the cooperation 
between the major newspaper organiza- 
tions and the schools of journalism 
which has been sought for many years 
was made at the first meeting of the 
newly established National Council on 
Professional Education for Journalism 
in Chicago, October 19. 

The Council was established by ac- 
tion of the ANPA, ASNE, SNPA, NEA, 
the Inland and AASDJ. As a first step 
it has initiated plans for a preliminary 
survey of colleges and universities in 
the United States offering work in jour- 
nalism. After this preliminary survey it 
is hoped that a more intensive survey 
can be undertaken of schools which 
may qualify as professional. At the 
same time a study will be undertaken 
to find out what newspapers and other 
allied journalistic fields desire in the 
way of education and training, with the 
hope that out of these studies may de- 
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velop a stronger program of education 
for journalism. Results of these studies 
will be reported to the newspaper or- 
ganizations. 

For its own guidance, as a prelimin- 
ary statement of objectives, the Council 
approved a declaration of principles, 
recognizing the need for a broad liberal 
background in economics, history, po- 
litical science, literature, languages and 
science, integrated with professional 
courses pointing to the practical appli- 
cation of that knowledge to the de- 
mands of newspaper work. 

An upward revision of the present 
standards of Class A schools of jour- 
nalism was tentatively approved. Copies 
of both the principles and standards will 
be mailed to all schools and depart- 
ments of journalism for their sugges- 
tions and criticism. 

Casper Yost, St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat, representative of ASNE, was 
chosen chairman of the Council; Jerome 
Barnum, Syracuse Post-Standard and 
ANPA representative, was named vice 
chairman; and Dean Kenneth E. Olson, 
Medill School of Journalism, North- 
western University, secretary-treasurer. 

Besides the officers elected those in 
attendance included Herbert M. David- 
son, Daytona Beach (Fla.) News-Jour- 
nal, SNPA; Fred Pownall, Iowa City 
(Ia.) Iowan, Inland; Dean Car! Acker- 
man, Columbia University; Frank Mar- 
tin, University of Missouri; M. Lyle 
Spencer, Syracuse University; Ralph D. 
Casey, University of Minnesota; Grant 
Hyde, University of Wisconsin; John B. 
Long, CNPA general manager; Neal 
Van Sooy, Azusa (Cal.) Herald; How- 
ard Palmer, Greenwich (Conn.) Press, 
NEA president; Arthur T. Robb, editor 
of Editor & Publisher; and John L. 
Meyer, secretary-treasurer, Inland. 

The next meeting of the Council has 
been set for the Sunday preceding the 
April meeting of the ANPA in New 
York City. 


Enrollment Surv 
Reveals No Marked Trends 


Fall journalism enrollment reported 
by twenty-four members of the AASDJ 
and twelve non-members indicates no 
marked trends toward further expansion 
or restriction of registration. 

Of the twelve non-members reporting, 
nine had increased upperclass and grad- 


uate enrollments as compared with last 
year while eight of twenty-three mem- 
ber schools showed such increases. 
Three non-members reported decreases 
in the upper classes involving no more 
than three students in any instance. 
Eleven AASDJ members reported fewer 
upperclass and graduate enrollments 
with the decrease in one case amounting 
to twenty-nine students. 

Of the ten AASDJ members report- 
ing decreases in the upper classes, four 
(Illinois, Kentucky, Syracuse and Wis- 
consin) pointed out that these were the 
result of restrictions of various types 
imposed by the institutions. 

Pre-journalism registration showed an 
increase in four non-member schools 
and a decrease in four. Ten member 
schools reported pre-journalism in- 
creases and eleven reported . 

New records for upperclass enroll- 
ment were established this fall by four 
non-members (California, Michigan 
State, Ohio University and South Da- 
kota State). Boston, Louisiana and 
Pennsylvania State among AASDJ 
members set new high records for up- 
perclass and graduate enrollment. 

The only significant increase in grad- 
uate enrollment was recorded at North- 
western, where the Medill School’s five- 
year plan was instrumental in adding 
twenty-two students for a graduate to- 
tal of fifty-two. 

A far larger percentage of non-mem- 
bers reported increases in total class 
registrations than did AASDJ members. 
Seven of the twelve non-members had 
increased class registrations while six 
of the twenty-three AASDJ members 
reported such expansion. 


Charles E. Rogers 
Head at Iowa State 


Professor Charles E. Rogers, director 
of the Department of Industrial Jour- 
nalism, Kansas State College, since 
1925, has been appointed head of the 
Department of Technical Journalism at 
Towa State College succeeding the late 
Blair Converse. 

Following his initial newspaper work 
on the Christian County (Mo.) Times 
which he began as a printer’s devil at 
the age of ten, Professor Rogers served 
successively as University of Missouri 
correspondent for the Oklahoma News, 
reporter on the Tulsa World, and copy- 
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1939 FALL REGISTRATION FIGURES FOR 24 AASDJ MEMBERS 


Upperclass and 
S Graduate Total 
60 
136 
149 
94 
180 
102 
57 
52 
81 
lll 
127 
384 
41 
410 
86 
100 
63 
99 
65 
60 
53 
124 


Institution 2 3 4 
27 25 25 
41 72 63 
88 75 
Indiana 52 35 
Iowa 90 82 
89 59 
Kansas State College 42 31 
Kentucky 41 27 
Louisiana State 59 48 
48 55 
78 65 
: 178 
28 15 
* * 
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*New York University 
**Northwestern 48 47 
Ohio State 46 52 
Oregon 105 2% 
Pennsylvania State 45 50 
Rutgers 55 37 
30 34 

78 18 

118 64 

63 47 77 

77 69 141 


Key to Table: 1—-Freshmen; 2—Sophomores; 3—Juniors; 4—Seniors; G—Graduate 
Students; S—Special Students. 

*235 degree majors, 38 certificate majors, and 187 degree minors are included in 
the figure given as the upperclass and graduate total. New York University’s 
registration figures, which are not broken down by classes, show 763 students 
enrolled and total class registrations of 1,221. 

**Medill School at Northwestern includes only senior and graduate students and 
only these are included in the figure given as upperclass and graduate total. 
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1939 FALL REGISTRATION FIGURES FOR 12 OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


Upperclass and 

G Graduate Total 
*14 
67 
$2 
12 
69 
17 
79 
53 
54 
22 
43 
38 


Key to Table: 1—Freshmen; 2—Sophomores; 3—Juniors; 4—Seniors; G—Graduate 
Students. 


*“Upperclass registration not reported by classes. 


Institution 
Bradley Polytechnic 
California 


Sw 


Michigan State 
Nevada 

North Carolina 
Ohio University 
Pittsburgh 

South Dakota State 
Temple 

West Virginia 
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reader for the Kansas City Star. 

During the World War, he served in 
the intelligence division of General 
Leonard Wood’s staff of the Tenth Di- 
vision. 

In 1919, Professor Rogers joined the 
staff of the Department of Industrial 
Journalism at Kansas State College as 
an assistant professor. He has remained 
there since except for a period in 1931- 
32 when he was a visiting instructor in 
journalism at Stanford University and 
another in 1934-35 when he served in 
the division of information of the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Administration 
in Washington. 

Professor Rogers is the author of 
“Journalistic Vocations,” and co-author 
of “Agricultural Journalism.” A gradu- 
ate of the University of Oklahoma, he 
holds the master of science degree from 
Kansas State College and the master 
of arts from Stanford University. 


Four Schools Announce 
Faculty Changes 


Professor Norval Neil Luxon of the 
School of Journalism, Ohio University, 
on leave for the past year, was pro- 
moted in rank to associate professor on 
his return to duty. Professor Luxon 
completed work on his doctorate at the 
University of California at Los Angeles 
in September. His dissertation was a 
history of Niles’ Weekly Register, his 
major field being history and his minor 
political science. The degree will be con- 
ferred in June as of February. 

Edward N. Doan, visiting assistant 
professor at Ohio State during the past 
year, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor and becomes a permanent mem- 
ber of the faculty. Professor Doan, off 
duty this quarter, is taking work in po- 
litical science on the campus. 

Dr. Raymond Lawrence, assistant 
professor at the Ohio State University 
during the winter and spring quarters 
of last year, resigned in June to return 
to California. He taught journalism 
during the summer session at the Uni- 
versity of California and at present is 
editur of the editorial page of the Oak- 
land Tribune. 

Added to the faculty of the Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, as lecturers in journalism this 
fall were two Chicago journalists, Irving 
Pflaum, foreign news editor of the Chi- 


cago Times, and Frederic Litten, free 
lance radio, article and fiction writer. 
Mr. Pflaum will assist in the course in 
contemporary affairs and Mr. Litten 
teaches the short story course in the 
Chicago evening divison. 

Charles A. Wright has been promoted 
from instructor to assistant professor of 
journalism at Temple University. 

Norman R. Buchan is on leave of ab- 
sence from the School of Journalism, Ohio 
University, for graduate work. The va- 
cancy is being filled temporarily by Ray- 
mond Wesley Wild, who received his 
master’s degree from the University of 
Wisconsin last summer. 


McKenzie Homeward Bound 
After Visit to Near East 


Professor Vernon McKenzie, director 
of the School of Journalism, University 
of Washington, who was in Cairo, Egypt, 
at the outbreak of European hostilities, 
is expected home at the end of the 
Christmas holidays. Latest reports, 
mailed from Jerusalem and Bagdad 
around October 1, indicate Professor 
McKenzie expected to sail from England 
about November 30. He is on leave of 
absence for the fall quarter following a 
summer vacation spent in Central Eur- 
ope. 


Grady School to Aid 
Preparation of History 

A history of the Georgia Press Asso- 
ciation and statistical material concern- 
ing the press of the state will be com- 
piled under the guidance of the Henry 
W. Grady School of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Georgia, and a specal committee 
of the Press Association. 

Professors Willett Main Kempton and 
Tyus Butler of the School of Journalism 
will be in actual charge of the history. 
Professor Butler recently completed a 
history of the Louisiana Press Associa- 
tion as part of the requirements for an 
M. A. degree at Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. Professor Kempton with two gradu- 
ate students will conduct the research. 


Journalism Building 
Enlarged at Ohio State 

The School of Journalism, Ohio State 
University, occupied greatly enlarged 
quarters at the opening of the autumn 
quarter. The Journalism building, con- 
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structed in 1925, was more than doubled 
in size by an addition built during the 
past year. On the first floor of the build- 
ing are the University Press, the campus 
branch of the United States Post Office, 
the campus mail department and the 
central mimeographing service. 

The second floor contains a larger 
news room and offices for the Ohio State 
Lantern, undergraduate daily published 
by students in the School, more room 
and better facilities for the journalism 
library, enlarged office space for the 
journalism staff, and five classrooms in 
addition to two large classrooms which 
can be thrown together for an assembly 
hall for the entire journalism student 
body. 

Daily radio news will be broadcast 
directly from the Journalism Building as 
soon as one of the smaller classrooms is 
acoustically treated. At present the news 
is processed from the United Press wire 
by senior students and is broadcast from 
the WOSU studios in an adjoining build- 
ing. 

Page one mats of all Ohio newspapers 
using stereotype equipment will be 
mounted in frames in the corridors of 
the new building. 


Three Sequences Offered 
At West Virginia 


The School of Journalism, West Vir- 
ginia University, now in its first year 
as an independent unit, has organized 
its requirements and course work in three 
specialized curricula known as _ news- 
editorial, advertising - management and 
general. 

Courses in applied newspaper manage- 
ment and radio news-and-feature tech- 
niques have been added, with suitable 
laboratory facilities. 


Oregon Typography Class 
Publishes Caxton Volume 


A finely printed editon of the paper 
on William Caxton, read in 1908 at a 
meeting of the Club of Odd Volumes, 
has been completed by the class in 
typography of the School of Journalism, 
University of Oregon. The book is print- 
ed in a Caxton oldstyle type, and is 
limited to 100 copies. 

Each year since 1927 the typography 
class, which has an enrollment limited to 
eight, has produced a fine book as its 


group project. Robert C. Hall, associate 
professor of journalism and superinten- 
dent of the University Press, supervises 
the work. 


Professor Kelly Publishes 
Journal of Polish Countess 


Eric P. Kelly, professor of journalism 
at~ Dartmouth College, is this fall pub- 
lishing a new edition of the “Journal of 
the Countess Krasinska.” This book, 
made up of a journalized form of letters 
of the Princess Royal of Poland in 1790, 
gives a picture of Poland in 1790 at the 
time of the First and Second Partitions. 

Research in the Krasinski Library in 
Warsaw revealed the nature of the Jour- 
nal and brought to light many facts 
about the Countess hitherto not known, 
outside of Poland. To the old Journal, 
Professor Kelly has added an introduc- 
tion and six new chapters, and the whole 
work is now titled “A Girl Who Would 
Be a Queen.” It is distributed through 
the Junior Literary Guild. 

Professor Kelly is the author of four 
other books with Polish backgrounds, in- 
cluding “The Trumpeter of Krakow,” 
which in 1929 received the John New- 
bery Medal of the American Library 
Association. 


Two Courses Added 
By Medill School 


Two new courses are being added at 
the Medill School of Journalism, North- 
western University, the second semester 
of 1939-40. One is “The American News- 
paper,” a study of the press as a social 
institution, to he taught by R. E. 
Wolseley, assistant professor of jour- 
nalism. 

The other is “Survey of Journalism,” 
to be supervised by Elmo Scott Watson, 
lecturer in journalism. The latter, not of- 
fered for several years, is being revived 
in a new form. Various members of the 
Medill faculty will be brought in for the 
course, which, open to pre-journalism 
sophomores, is the first journalism study 
pre-journalism students will undertake 
under the five-year plan. 


Photography Course 
Required at Ohio U. 
While photography has been available 


to students of the School of Journalism, 
Ohio University, for three years, a def- 
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inite course in news photography is be- 
ing offered this year and required of all 
students who enroll in three of the five 
divisions of the school, writing and edit- 
ing, feature and magazine writing and 
newspaper advertising. 

Courses in newspaper typography and 
newspaper make-up will be introduced at 
Ohio University next semester to take 
the place of a course in printing. Addi- 
tions are being made to the printing 
laboratory to take care of the new fea- 
tures. 


Pennsylvania State Adds 
News Interpretation Course 


A course in “Current News and Edi- 
torial Opinion” will be offered during the 
spring semester for the first time by the 
Department of Journalism, Pennsylvania 
State College. 

Staff members participating in the 
course will be Professor Louis H. Bell; 
Professor Braton R. Gardner, publisher 
of the Montrose (Pa.) Independent; 
Professor Donald W. Davis, former ad- 
vertising manager of the Springfield 
(Mass.) newspapers; Professor Franklin 
Banner, director of the Department; and 
William K. Ulerich, instructor and man- 
aging editor of the Centre Daily Times. 


Notes 


James E. Pollard, director of the 
School of Journalism, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, received his Ph.D. degree from 
the Ohio State University at the summer 
quarter convocation September 1. Dr. 
Pollard’s field was history and his dis- 
sertation, “The Journal of Jay Cook,” 





was published several years ago by the 
Ohio State University Press. 

* & 2 

“History of Oregon Newspapers,” by 

George Turnbull, professor of journalism 
in the University of Oregon, was ex- 
pected off the press of Binfords & Mort, 
Portland, in the middle of November. 
The 560-page book tells the story of 
journalism in Oregon from its beginnings 
in 1846, when the Oregon Spectator be- 
came the first newspaper in the Amer- 
ican West. 

e * » 


“Contemporary American Magazines: 
A Selected Bibliography and Reprints of 
Articles Dealing with Various Period- 
icals” (University of Georgia Press) by 
John E. Drewry, director, Henry W. 
Grady School of Journalism, University 
of Georgia, has bee published in a sec- 
ond revised and enlarged editon. Pro- 
fessor Drewry plans to revise the lengthy 
and comprehensive bibliography an- 
nually. 
a * * 

More than $500 in equipment has been 
added to the photography laboratory at 
the Medill School of Journalism, North- 
western University. Three speed graphics 
are now available for student use. Three 
enlargers were added. 


* *# # 


Ralph D. Casey, chairman, Depart- 
ment of Journalism, University of Min- 
nesota, is author of a chapter on propa- 
ganda and public opinion in “War in the 
Twentieth Century,” scheduled for 
Christmas publication by the Dryden 
Press, New York. 


